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Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, nel exceeding fire lines (eight 
words tv the jine), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additic nal lines ten cents each per insertion. 











Heusekeeper. Wanted, in a family of four, a work- 
ing housekeeper. A good home and good wages to the 
right party. Address G G. W. 8., Box 3264, Boston, Mass. 


Seven-room Cottage completely furnished, on 
Convecticut shore. Sale 8650. Kent 830 per month or 
875 fur the season. Apply to George H. Elwell, Niantic, 
ot 


Companion er Governess. A young lady wishes 
a position as companion or governess during tae months 
of July and August Adaress G., 21, care The Congre- 
gahonalist, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Boarders Wanted on a farm among 
Vermont hills. Pieasant situation near a small lake. 
Terms reasonable. Address Mrs. G. R. Wheeler, 
Williamsville, Vt. 





Housework. Wanted. a woman, young or middle 
aged, competent for general housework, to go onto a 
farm in the country. References given and powatred. 
Address Dea, Geo. A. Adams, Jaffrey, N. H. 


Private Secretary. Young woman, university 
graduate, with adequate secretarial training, desires 
position as secretary to a minister. Prefers to go West 
or South. References given. M. A. H., 20. 

Wanted. I want cultivated and energetic men and 
women not afraid of work, for useful, houorable, pleas- 
ant and profitable business. A good ope ning for clergy- 
men without charge. Joseph Dana Bartley, 55 Buell St., 
Burlington, Vt. 


To Rent. A new house. seven large rooms and attic; 
ove mile from P.O. and church, five miles froin R. R. 
station. Pleasant and healthfal location on hill near a 
lake. References given and required. Address Sarah 
E. Osgood, Nelson, N. H. 


For Kent in the White Mountains, at Bethlehem, 
N. H., for the summer, a desirable cottage, newly fur 
nished, bathroom, open eye x“, all conveniences. A 
ay driving outfit could be had with it. Address Lock 

ox 16, Bethlehem, N. H. 


Rooms and Beare at the De wing Memorial, Revere 
Beach, pear the shore, and at moderate rates. Reduc 
tion made to mivisters and their families. For informa 
tion about the Boston Evangelical Institute and about 
rooms and board address Re v.J P Bix! y, Revere, Mass. 


Board and Dare. A nervous invalid, or a con- 
valescent, can obtain board iu a private tamily, with 
home comforts and experienced care, in one of Boston's 
delightful suburbs. Medical attendance included. High 
est references Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton 
Highlands, Mass 








How they write after using the new 
Hymn-Book 


Pilgrim Songs 


Dr. C. H. Richards, a well-known com- 
piler of hymn-books, says: 

‘ Pilgrim Songs’ is a book of unusual excellence 
and exceedingly well adapted for use in the Sunday 
school and in social meetings. I have been par- 
ticularly interested in the hymns, which have been 
selected with a rare good taste. The old treasures 
are here and there are many new hymns of exceed- 
ingly fine quality. Noone could sing these hymns 
without elevation of the whole moral nature and 
Stimulus for a better life. The music well matches 
the hymns, the best English composers are repre- 
sented and many of the new tunes have a swing and 
melody which wi'l make them popular and useful. I 
hope the book will have a large success.” 


J. B. Irvine, Jr, Los Angeles, Cal., who has 
had much experiences in the preparation of 
other hymnals, says: 

“Tam more delighted than ever with ‘ PILGRIM 
Sones’ and am gratified at my success in induc- 
ing the First Congregational Church here to get this 
hymnal for their Sunday school and prayer meet- 
ing. Weare using it with pleasure and great profit, 
and desire to express our appreciation of the excel- 
lent work of the compilers and our indebtedness to 
them for a real treasury of song. 

“T hope the editors will succeed in producing a 
hymnal as superior for use in church as is ‘ Pilgrim 
Songs’ for the Sunday school.” 


“Pilgrim Songs” is being introduced into 
many of our very best schools after being 
critically compared with all the best hymn- 
books in the market. Its words are choice, 
and its music, though high class, is not as a 
rale difficult, but has vigorous movement and 
pleasing melody, and, what is equally im- 
portant, words and music are adapted to each 
other. 

Returnable sample for examination free. 


25 cts. and 35 cts. net 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicace 





, TARE: 
Sones State Meeting 


It was held at. Salina, May 7-11, The name of 


the entertaining city is significant of the supplies of 
salt that the state has for the use of all the earth, 
and also that its people are “ the salt of the earth.” 

It was the forty-ninth annual meeting. The next 
year completes a half-century of Congregationalism 
in Kansas and the event will be celebrated at Law- 
rence with the first church organized in the state. 

The two days previous to the meetings of the 
association were used by the ludies of the K. W. B. 
M. I. and K. W. H. M. U., who warmed each other’s 
hearts in conferences over home and foreign work. 
Mrs. Ida V. Woodbury’s descriptions of the work of 
the A. M. A. were heartily welcomed. 

Few meetings have had a warmer spirit of fellow- 
ship or shown more readiness for service. Dr- 
Estey, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, made the 
address of welcome, which only widened the spirit 
of good will. 

The spiritual tone and willingness to work were 
indicated in three addresses. Rev. F. L. Hayes, 
D. D., of Topeka First, preached from the text, 
“ How much more is a man than a sheep,” urging a 
standard of faith and life that shall make character 
superior to materialistic gains. Dr. J. W. Fifield 
of Kansas City, Mo., the guest of the association, 
spoke of the ‘‘ Two Miles” which make up life. 
“If a man will compel thee to go with him a mile, 
go with him twain.” The first mile is that of neces- 
sity, the second is that of privilege. The first char- 
acterizes the ordinary life, the second that of the 
Christian. The address was masteriy and poetic 
and made a large place in Kansas hearts for one 
of their nearest neighbors. 

The practical make-up of the association came 
out in the warm address of Rev. Ralph Newman of 
Seneca, on the Broader Mission of the Church to 
the Youth of the Small Town. It awakened lively 
discussion, showing a large zeal to go beyond the 
ordinary in service to make the ministry most effec- 
tive. Mr. Newman’s chureh has built him a club- 
house, by means of which he has secured a large 
influence over the young men of his own neighbor- 
hood. In the address and the discussion it ap- 
peared that the ministry of today recognizes that 
every capacity has redemptive meaniog. 

New faces among the ministry reminded that, 
while the fathers may die and brethren may go and 
natives forsake their own, the service of the church 
will not fail. Hayes of Topeka, Lynd of Ft. Scott, 
Thurston of Manhattan, Mackay of Atchison, Unger 
of Kiowa have strengthened us by their recent com- 
ing to the state. 

Several representatives of the national societies 
brought words from the outside world. The happy 
face of Dr. Charles H. Richards, upon whom the 
cares of the C. C. B. 8. have fallen, will not soon be 
forgotten. 

The meeting of the State Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, always held on the second afternoon, is the 
pivotal point of interest. If our churches are hap- 
pier over one thing more than another it is that they 
are taking care of their owa home missionary prob- 
lems. The third year of self-support has just closed 
and the meeting at Salina brought to light a record 
of greatly increased work and enlarged gifts from 
the churcbes, so that a goodly balance is handed to 
the fourth year of the K.C. H. M.S. Men from the 
“short grass”’ country told of conquests and made 
the work of home missions seem real, and appeals 
from needy places touched th+ hearts of those who 
had gathered for inspiration for service. H. E. T. 


Hence doubting heart! I will the Lord extol 
With gladness, for in Him is my desire 
Which, as with fatness, satisfies my soul 
—Ibu Ezra. 


That doth to Heaven aspire. 
Select two months’ tour by 
8.8. CEDRIO, largest in the y) 0) 


EUROP world. Also long tour to 


Italy same price. REV. L. B. TEMPLE, Flemington, N.J. 


‘< —% 4 EUROPE & ORIEN! 
22d Season. Limited gue. Unexceliec 
oe? * erage ay se il for Comfort 


t-seeing. Terms reasonable 
Address, Dr. and Mrs. A. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y 











GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Rowe sino ip ee aise 








I Ist Cabin, $65 upwards. 
Discount Sioned if a. | trip tickets are ptaken. 
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F. O. HOUGHTON & C©CO., General Agents 
Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 
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To California 


Solid through trains from Chicago 
without change daily at 10 a. m., 
8 p. m. and 11.30 p. m. The 


Overland Limited 


the most luxurious train in the world, 


is less than three days en route to San 
Francisco. Zhe Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via this route. 


Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 


Southern Pacific Railways 
Ask any agent for tickets or address 


W.B. KNISKERN, or E. L. LOMAX, 
Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Neb. 


UNION 
aaly 





Hotels and 
Boarding 
Houses 

in Colorado 


$8 to $10 a week will pay for excellent 
board at many a house in Colorado, 
right in the heart of what is beyond 
any question the most charming sum- 
mer country in the world, We publish 
a Handbook of Colorado which tells 


Burlington 





about some 200 desirable places, giving 
the names of the proprietors, prices 
for board, location on the map, which 
is part of ‘the book, information about 


nearby attractions, rates for guides 
and livery, in fact about everything 
there is to know. 

I shall be glad to send you a copy 
without charge. Kindly write for it 
today. 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago, 





FAST TWIN 


DOMINION LIN SCREW SERVICE 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpoo!} 


New _magiand, May 14/| New England, June IL 
Mayflower, May %1 | Mayflower, June 18 
Commonw ealth, June 4} | Commonwealth, July 2 


Saloon $80 upward ; 2d saloon $42 50; 3d class at low 


cot, FROM BOSTON 

To MEDITERRANEAN 218: cr 
AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 

VANCOUVER, June 6, July sx 

CAMBROMAN, June 20, Aug. 8 


Saloon, $60 and $75 sia 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


CUNARD LINE sc: 
SCREW STEAMERS 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet long, fitted with Marconi’s 
wireless system. Rooms upper ecks midship. Perfect 


ventilation. 
Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Saxonia sails June 2, come 30, July 28. 
Ivernia sails June 16, y 14 
Ultonia sails May 26, = 23; third class only. 
9 (new), second and third class only, sails. 


r from New York every Saturday. 
Discount allowed on combined Outward and Return 
First and ona oo n Fares. 
i apply BETAS OES 
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VACATION PLACES WHERE HEALTH AND QUIET, 
Sport AND ENJOYMENT CAN BE FouNnD.—The 
wali weather is fast approachisg upon us, and this 
is tue time for the intended vacationist to think about 


his or her place of recreation and enjoyment for 


the coming season. New England first of all appeals 
to the tourist, and when it strikes him, it generally 
strikes him rather forcibly, for among the numerous 
resorts of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Massachusetts, the summer tourist will find every- 
thing to suit his or her want and comfort. The 
hotels are modern, and at the priacipal summer 
resorts they have become luxurious palaces. The 
wealthy visitor who desires to stop at one of these 
smagnificient palaces with a first-class stable of fast 
horses attached has but to journey to the White 
Mountains, to Rockland. or Poland Spring, Me., 
or to the celebrated Bar Harbor. The youth who 
wishes to put in the summer at the favorite game 
of golf, should visit the mountains and his wish will 
-be consummated; the baseball enthusiast, who 
desires to while away his time at the favorite pas- 
time, baseball, can find his enjoyment at these self- 
Same resorts; the fisherman why» prefers the beau- 
tiful expanse of a glassy New England lake can 
find his rendezvous in Winnpesaukee or Sunapee 
in New Hampshire and Moosehead or the Rangeleys 
in Maine; the hardy mountain climber who wishes 
to test his skill and endurance in a tramp will find 
the lofty summit of Mt. Washington waiting for 
him, or the less fatiguing climbs to Mt, Monadnock 
or Mt. Saddleback; the yachtsman who finds his 
joy in a stiff wind and a good boat, can battle with 
the snowy waves from Marblehead to Bar Harbor ; 
the canoeist can paddle his bark through the poetic 
waters of the busy Merrimac, or through the pine 
lined streams of Maine, chief of which are the 
Penobscot and K bec; the man who likes life 
and sport at all times and who desires the free 
atmosphere of the country and all the health giving 
accompaniments, but who desires a bit of city with 
him, should visit saratoga. He can find life and 
amusement to suit the most fastidious taste ; he can 
enjoy the excitement of the race track and the 
quiet of the mountain valley. Choose your resorts, 
there are hundreds of places on the line of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad. Send to the Boston & Maine 
Railroad Passenger Department, Boston, for their 
1903 Tour Book. It contains eighty four pages of 
useful information, the hotels and their rates and 
accommodations and the round trip railroad rates 
from Boston, Worcester, and Springfield. This book 
will be mailed free to any address upon receipt of 
address, 





THIRTEEN BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE BOOKS 
FOR 26 CENTS.—In the list of literature published 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad Passenger Depart- 
ment are thiiteen books, entitled: The Merrimac 
Valley, Among the Mountains, Lakes and Streams, 
Lake Sunapee, Lake Memphremagog and About 
There, Southeast New Hampshire, Southwest New 
Hampshire, Hoosae Country & Deerfield Valley, 
Valley of the Connecticut & Northern Vermont, All 
Along Shore, Central Massachusetts, The Monad- 
nock Region, Fishing & Hunting. The books give 
a delightful description of the different resorts of 
New England, each book containing from thirty to 
sixty pages of interesting reading matter and beau- 
tiful illustrations. One of these books will be mailed 
upon receipt of two cents, and the whole set will 
be mailed upon receipt of twenty-six cents in post- 
age by the General Passenger Department, Boston 
& Maine Railroad, Boston. 


ANOTHER of those frequent commendations of 
PILGRIM Sones. From the President of Beloit 
College: “** PILGRIM SonGs’ is a charming book, 
Its selection of songs is based upon sound principles 
as to Christian nurture. The winning elements of the 
Christian life are given prominence, while a wide 
range of truth is included. The number of beautiful 
and singable poems it contains is remarkable. The 
music is of high order. The book will be a joy 
and an inspiration. (Signed) EpDwarp D. Eaton.” 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


A SPRING OPPORTUNITY.—A chance to buy a 
Five-Drawer Oak Chiffonniétre of the better class 
for $9.50 is one which comes but once a year, and 
that isatthe period of springfurnishing. In another 
column we piiot a description and engraving of 
such a chiffonniére. It is on sale at the Paine 
Furniture Warerooms. Do not confuse it with the 
cheaply-made bureaus suitable for storage only. 


THE KIDNEYS AND THE SKIN. In the spring, the 
kidneys have much to do. If they are weak or torpid, 
‘they will not do it we'l, and the skin will be pimply or 
‘lotehy. PR is telling the story in a few words. 
Hood’s rsaparilia strengihens and stimulates the 
Ponta cures and prevents pimples, blotches and all 
— eruptions. Don’t fail to take it. Buy a bottle 

y: 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrege 
tional H » Moss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

om CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

fepreses' husetts (and in Massachusetts 
an ae \ MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISFIONARY SO- 
CIETY 609 tional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, arene Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAn’s Hom MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Con; tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR youstex 
‘seins Congregational House, ston. 

n, asurer; Charles E. iewett, eat ening and 
russ asing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
a Sci Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

E CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIRTY. 
aide tn buliding churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, U. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secre yee g Emeri itus ; Oharies E. Hope, Treasurer, 08 
Woot t. whe Sa ork, +58 meta” H, Teintor, 161 

ashington pins ev. G. vonste- 

ational Ho Mass; Rev. H. H. Wikoff. 
¥. M. ©. Fy “puliding, | Sah Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
ries. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mas Be- 
quesss solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. a. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears ey > ae Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 600 Congregational H 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Guaeen ce of Boston 
and vicinity (mscrpenate®). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evan sage elical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday mepoole in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres. ; E. Kelsey, eee George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 \Wonattande Bt, Boston. 

BosTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SoctETy 0} nized 1827, 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. ; Treasurer, 
Geo. Gould; Gorreapanding Boewetary, "Rey.C. P. Osborn 
successor to Barna 8. Snow, m 601 1 Congregatio: 
House, Boston. A Congregational seciety devoted to 
the material, social, and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend society. Contributi ons from churches 
and individuals solicited. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socre1yY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Soctety), 
Room 601 Cong: egational nos ays Boston. Annual mem- 
bership i: .00; life membership 8 20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cam ridge, Mass. : Treagurer, 

Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville st., Roxbu 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8. ‘Oeépin or 

View Avenue, Cambric tge, Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
v con Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion: offers its services to churches desiring pasters or 
ape ny supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocrgTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarsbips 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre 
tional Colleges and Academies ip seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New textes. Ed- 
ward 8S Tead, Cosrespentnn Secretary, S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 61 2%, 613 © oseemntiedal House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
iu the United States, evangelistic and educational = the 
South and in the W est, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Con regational House; Chicago omies 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MIS810NARY SOCIBTY 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
hb. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donatious and subscrip- 
tions and ail correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed, Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don 0. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secre tary; Rev. R.A. Beard, D.D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 

THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(under the n anagement of the Trustees of the National 
Council). Aids aged and disabled ag Ig and mission- 
vie and their families. Chairman v. H. ‘: _Ctinone, 

, New York; Secretary, Rev. Win A , D.D., 
Cong r ee Rooms, Fourth Ave. od 9a “St. New 

ongt reasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
held Ave., Hartford, Ct. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
Jard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Bust- 
ness Department. AJl contributtons from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. . Duncan, Ph. D , is Field secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Vongregationalist and Christian World 

he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
——, vooks for Sunday schoo's and home reading, 

cords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department. to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. 
Tewksbury. at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. 8 - 
ish, Immigrantand Mormon work, specialties. Donations 
and Legacies solicited. i Tag, Asst. Treas., 1560 
Nassau St.. New York; E. M. D.D., Field "See * 
F. A. Henderson, Manager. 54 Bromfield st., Boston. 


EXCHANGEABLE $. 5. LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 
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Educational Educational 
E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. MASSACHUSETTS 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 
Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis ; San MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Los Angeles. Manual Free. EveRETT O. Fisk & Co. 


™* PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ds teach B Se ooteegen, schools, families. 
rr parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











_ THEOLOGICAL _ 


Comnnowvur, HARTFORD. 


Open to college graduates. 
HARTFORD Training for active pastorate. 
Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in Missions and Relig- 
ious Pedagogy. 70th year begins SEMINARY 
Sept. 30. Address Prof. Jacobus. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 
ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 








_MASSACH Uv ‘SETTS 





MASSAC HUSETTS, Ww ELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Twelfth year. Special attention given to the foun- 
dations of scholarship. Home atmosphere, adequate 
equipment. Good place for young boys 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Weile asthe Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 
Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by permission to Rev. How ard A. 
Bridgman. Send for ilinstrated catalogue 
GEORG EF, JEW ‘BTI A. B. (Harvard), ‘Principal. 


MASBAC HUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautilul grounds, 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Field Hockey. 

Mrs. E. P. vena emma M. A., Prio., Lowell, Mass. 





miaeacmien, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLE, A. M., D. D. 
69th year begins Sept. 16, 1903: Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school grad- 


uates and others. Artand Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick gymnasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey 
olf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful and 
beautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


aetals RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. 214 pupils enrolled, 
boy ons irls. Ideal combination of school and home 
life. ayear. Catalogue. 
wy t GUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal 
Providence, R.1. 








NEW YORK, NEW YORE. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


° General and College Preparato: 
F or G itlSe courses Large rec reation vrounda 


Riverside Drive, 85thand 86th Sts., New York City. 


MIUCHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of the University of Michigan. 

Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 

cost of living very low. For announcement and partic- 

ulars address R. 8S. COPELAND, M. D., Ann ney Mich. 











OHIO 


Ou10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 7ist Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘eprtember 23, 1903. 


— CHURCHILL KING, President. 
essive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
ibraries, museums, laboratories, and gyimnasia. 
woe gen al The College, the 
Seminary, the Conservatory 
and Painti anda 


with’ | 
Soveatoon bulldings. 

Academy, the Tneologi 
of Music. Also courses in Drawi 
four 
Women 
year. 


years’ Normal Course in P ysical Train for 

Eighty-four instructors, 1475 —— this 
For full information address the Sec: 

GEORGE M. JonEs, Box E 22, Oberlin. 


hio. 





ropolitan advan- 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY rece er very king. 
136 Instructors, 1861 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY free rcoms ana tree 


free rooms and free 
tuition in the heart 


of Boston. Nearly SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSI For College Graduates 


one hundred Scholar- 
ships of $25 each. Located 
close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 
hundred students last year. Opens Oct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY favored in the entrance 
examination. —" SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 


SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT Five hundred students 


in attendance. Elective 

courses in great 

corte. Adm, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 

sion from certificating schools without examination. 

All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 

Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON 12 Somerset St. 
Philosophical and liter- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ary courses, leading to 
a wacarn.p, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A. M. and Ph. D. 
For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 


Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 








Religious N otices — 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, saan of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


& Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
wan in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


WoOMAN’s BOARD OF Missions. The semiannual 
meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be held 
2 the \ cline Church, Natick, Wednesday, 

ay 27th. 

With a review of the work for the last six months, 
addresses will be given by Miss Elien M. Stone, Mrs. 
Chauncey Goodrich, Dr. Harriet Parker, Miss Sarah A. 
Closson and Miss Alice F. Stillson 

May 11, 1903. E, HARRIET STANWOOD, Secretary. 


THE annual meeting of the Massachusetts Convention 
of Congregational Ministers will be held in the Supreme 
Judicial Court Room on Wednesday, May twenty- 
seventh, at five o'clock P.M. The public meeting will 
be held in the south Von erento’ Church (Dr. Hale’s), 
corner of Exeter and ewbury Streets, Lon Thursday, 
May twenty-eiguth, at eleven o'clock A. Sermon by 
Rev. Frank L. Goodspeed, D. D., of Springfield. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
—_—— the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend an 

ve Boat 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Seventy-seventh Annual ne Beneficent Church, 
Provisence, R.I , June 2,3and 4. Conference of Young 
People, Don O Shelton, feader, 4P. M., Tuesday, June 2, 
Mr. Harry Wade Hicks and Kev. Kruest Bourner Allen, 
speakers. The Young People and Christian America, ~§ 
ular meeting, ep Mr. Don O. Sheltvn, 
Nacy McGee Waters, E. Clark, speakers. The 
Woiman’s Meeting will be heid = Wednesday, June 3. 
Mrs. H. 8. Casweil-Broad, Mrs. Frank J. Goodwin, Mrs. 
H. H. Cole and Miss Mary Zoltak will speak. Centennial 
Anniversary of the Rhode Isiand Home Missionary so- 
ciety b dine i — | afternoon, with addresses by Rev. T. C. 
McLe d, Ph. D., and Rev. R. A. omy D. D. Annual 
ae by’ presidant of Doneroget ional Home Mission- 
ary Society, Ur. Newell Dwight Hillis, Wednesday even- 
ing. Annual Business Meetin ng Thursda 








June 4. Among the other speakers at [ot several ses- 
ae will be Rev. Nehemiah Boynton. of Michi. 
Rev. BW. ay ee = I ed inarapshire, i Rev. 
Theodore Clifton, D. D., Duncan. oa 
Joel 8. ah of Connec ticut™ Rev. Charies H. Richards 
D. D., Rev. Krom Of the representatives from 
the field. Supertitendents Wray of Missoari, Scudder 
of Washington. Dr. Kingsbury of Utah and Rev. H. B. 
—— of Cuba 
nsportation. —The railway rate of a fare and one- 
third from all points from which a full fare is seventy- 
five cents, or more, on the certificate plan has D se- 
cured from the New England P. 
the Trunk Line Association and the Ueatrat oo 
Association for those in attendance on this annual ge" 
ing. Tickets at full fare for the going Pas may 
secured within three days, exclusive of Sunday, oan 
to and during the first 4 of the neeting. 
Be sure that when purchasing going ticket you request 
a certificate. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
Aby agent can give information at what station they 
can be obtaine 
Hote! Accommodations and Rates —Narragansett Hotel, 
American Plan, $3 per day and upwards. The Crown 
Hotel, Weybosset street, Euro; oy Pian, rooms $1 per 
day and upwards. Meals table d’hote. The Lyman. 
Franklin Street, $2.50 per day, American Pian. Hote 
Hallett. 464 Westminster gee a family house on 
Asnersene Plan. Prices $1.25 and $1.50 for two in a 
m and $2 for one in a sone The Newman, 18 to 28 
Avorn Street, European Plan. Rooms $1, the and $2.50 
for one Domes in a room cio pameane inaroom $2, 83 
~ 
y be addressed 
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‘SOME ETHICAL PHASES 
LABOR QUESTION 
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“One of the most nota- 
ble contributions of the 
year to the discussion 
of the labor question.” 

—Buffalo Express. 





—BY— 
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207 pp., 12mo. $1.00 net. $1.10 by mail 
Send for Attractive Illustrated Bulletin of New 
Spring Bocks. 

American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St , Boston 





DISTINCTIVELY 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK 


GEMS or SONG 


By IRA D. SANKEY ane HUBERT P. MAIN. 
Bor. J.B. HENSEL, Shenandoah, Pa.—‘‘/¢ gives universal 
satisfaction. ts beautiful hymns, rich in werds, 
sweet in melodies, are well ee all seasons 
and occasions. J should not if it became 
Tea STANDARD OF ALL SUNDAY SeHOOL HrmnN Boons.** 
Mandsomely Cloth bound, 30c. by mail; $26 per 100. 

Copies for examination mailed free. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicage. 
For Sale by Cong. 5. 5. & Pa. , Society, Boston and Chicage 


Bree ‘tin 
Tricks of the Trade 
Price 10 cents 
Eagle Publishing Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





IBUYING 
Life Insurance 
BOOKS WANTED 


Early Editions of the Writings ef Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Poe, Lowell, 
Whittier, and other prominent American au- 
thors; also annuals, gift-books, periodicals and 
newspapers. Also autograph letters and man- 
ascripts, and miscellaneous literary material. 


COOD PRICES PAID 


P. K. FOLEY - 14 Beacon St., Boston 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
summer, the residence of the 
late Hon. H. L. DAWES, in 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Apply to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or 
- Ege Russell & Co., Pittsfield, 
s. 


























BELLS 


Bteel Alloy as end Behe School etitsbore, ~~ 
Caumloyue. 
HANDMADE 


Bair d’s SILVER GLASS 


For Dark Vestries and Class Rooms 
REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
83 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
Sole Distributors 


Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 


On The Evolution of English Congregationalism, 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 
volume worth reading by every student of Congre- 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. 
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Event and Comment 


We reserve for next week 
dg Coast an extended characteriza- 

tion of the Congress of 
Pacific Coast Congregationalists just 
ended at Seattle, Wn. In point of at- 
tendance, enthusiasm, quality of plat- 
form addresses and denominational sig- 
nificance the gathering deserved to be 
compared with the Triennial Council. 
Indeed it was marked by a freedom of 
debate and a range of subjects ‘not al- 
ways found in our national assemblage. 
Campbell Morgan’s admirable Scripture 
expositions, twice each day, were of great 
value to the hundred or more ministers 
in attendance, many of whom were from 
remote parishes. The best men of 
the denomination from lower California 
to Puget Sound participated helpfully, 
and many of them remained throughout 
the entire session of nine days. The 
Seattle churches evinced an unwearying 
and almost unprecedented hospitality. 
The influence of the meeting will be far- 
reaching. 
In devoting a full month 
to a visitation of the 
churches on the Pacific 
coast, the moderator of our National 
Council has quickened their spiritual life 
and brought to them a fresh sense of 
what the denomination stands for his- 
torically and what its mission is or ought 
to be today. Beginning at Los Angeles, 
he spoke at about thirty points, visiting 
not only important cities like San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Spokane, but going into a 
number of smaller places where in some 
cases all the denominations shared in the 
welcome given him. Particularly grati- 
fying was his reception at educational 
centers like Pomona, Leland Stanford, 
Berkeley, Pacific and Whitman. The 
three themes on which he spoke most 
frequently and which seemed to elicit the 
warmest response were The Mission of 
the Pilgrim Polity, The Supreme Need 
of the American Church and The Coming 
Revival. Dr. Bradford’s itinerary was 
carefully arranged by the brethren on 
the coast. He was accompanied part of 
the time by President McLean and Pro- 
fessor Nash and Sec. C. H. Daniels. 


Dr. Bradford on 
the Pacific Coast 


rain Wikia is The mental thermometer 

bor ees ek- has been steadily rising 
ing and Talking with the season till this 
month of May finds the thinking world 
in the midst of a glorious summer. It is 
simply impossible for a weekly newspaper 
even to give the outlines of the multitude 
of important meetings new being held 
East and West to discuss topics of na- 


tional importance. We note, however, 
that subjects connected with education 
have greater prominence than ever be- 
fore. And the aim of education is higher 
and faith in what it can do to make 
worthy citizens grows stronger every 
year. Last week normal school teachers 
from .all parts of New England were 
assembled in Boston to discuss the power 
to be gained by personal contact with 
children. At the same time the New 
England school superintendents were 
holding their seventy-second annual meet- 
ing, one of the prominent topics being 
Moral Training Through Trade Educa- 
tion. The American Social Science Asso- 
ciation in the same city discussed among 
other topics how to train high school 
pupils in the knowledge of health. We 
notice also that the subject of education 
is taking a prominent place in the great 
religious gatherings this season. Memo- 
rials and reports are being presented to 
the Presbyterian General Assembly at 
Los Angeles which touch every phase 
of Christian education in the home, Sun- 
day school, public school and college. 
Out of this ferment of mental activity 
all over the land should evolve higher 
types of citizenship, of Christian man- 
hood and womanhood. The object of 
living—to increase the physical, moral 
and spiritual stature of the human race 
—is the theme of which, more than ever 
before, the world is thinking and talking. 


The Protestant Episco- 
A Matter of Nemes 2] Church in the United 
States was so named by its adherents in 
1780. The proposition has often been 
made in the General Convention of the 
church to change its name, by some of 
its members who are not Protestants and 
who desire some title for the church 
which will claim more than belongs to 
it. The matter was again made a subject 
of discussion by the last General Conven- 
tion, and some change is earnestly advo- 
cated by High Churchmen, while it is as 
strongly opposed by the more rational 
and liberal leaders. The convention of 
the diocese of Pennsylvania this month 
by a vote of 184 to fifty-five went on 
record against a change, Bishop Whitaker 
opposing it with vigorous words. The 
diocese of Eastern Massachusetts last 
week gave an even more emphatic voice 
against it, Bishop Lawrence declaring 
that the church is too busy to spend time 
over the matter. The diocese of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has taken similar action and so 
have several others. It seems probable 
that the Episcopal Church will continue to 
protest against the errors which led it to 
separate from the Koman Churcb, and will 


continue to work with other Christians 
whose right and whose commission to 
build up the kingdom of God in this coun- 
try are as genuine as herown. In sucha 
mission her name is appropriate. Phillips 
Brooks, whose impatience with the affec- 
tation of those who would repudiate the 
name and the history of his church in this 
country, said finely: ‘‘Solong as it prefers 
to import customs and costumes, names 
and ways, instead of creating them here 
out of the soil on which she lives, she will 
be what she has been in very much of her 
history, what she is in many parts of the 
land today, an exotic and not a true 
part of the nation’s life. The Episcopal 
Church’s only chance of powerful life, is 
in the more and more complete identifi- 
cation of herself with the genius and 
national life of America.” 


Agnosticism concern- 
ing God has come to 
be recognized as only a stage in the 
progress of knowledge. Tyndall believed 
that every germ cell in the vegetable 
and animal organisms was where it was 
because the forces of nature placed and 
held it there, but concerning a higher in- 
telligent directing power he knew noth- 
ing, and maintained that nothing could 
be known. Many scientists agreed with 
him and some still do. Yet an increas- 
ing number are convinced that science 
witnesses to God, though it does not 
explain his being. Lord Kelvin, that 
prince of scientists, in a recent address 
at University College, London, affirmed 
this in words which are attracting wide 
attention. ‘‘ Biologists,” he said, “only 
knew God in his works, but they were 
absolutely forced by science to admit 
and to believe with absolute confidence 
in a directive power—in an influence 
other than physical, dynamical, electrical 
forces... . ‘Was there anything so ab- 
surd as to believe that a number of 
atoms by falling together of their own 
accord could make a sprig of moss, a 
microbe, a living animal? .. . Science 
was not antagonistic to religion, but a 
help for religion.” In a letter to the 
London Times, called forth by comments 
on his address, Lord Kelvin wrote: 

Forty years ago I asked Liebig, walking 
somewhere in the country, if he believed that 
the grass and flowers which we saw around 
us grew by mere chemical forces. He an- 
swered, “‘No, no more than I could believe 
that a book of botany describing them could 
grow by mere chemical forces.” 

Every action of human free will is a miracle 
to physical and chemical and mathematical 
science. 

The greatest physicist today in the 
scientific world thus avows his belief 


God beyond Science 
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in God. Science does not in any degree 
dispute, though it does not solve the mys- 
tery of life and of its Author, It only 
pushes the mystery farther away from the 
realm of scientific knowledge. 


R. J. Campbell had 
Nonconformist Defiance three thousand Non- 
exer shay aut conformists madly 
cheering him in City Temple last week, as 
he announced his determination to resist 
payment of such of his taxes as are due 
under the recently enacted Education Bill, 
which he and John Clifford and F. B. 
M: yer and other Nonconformist leaders 
feel they cannot pay and be loyal to con- 
science and to Free Church principles. 
This is not surprising to those who have 
watched Mr. Campbell’s course, but it 
is significant because of his new place of 
authoritative utterance as pastor of City 
Temple and because of his influence with 
younger Nonconformists. The temper of 
the recent meeting of the Baptist Union 
which was profoundly stirred by George 
White, M. P., its new lay president, as 
he championed the Passive Resistance 
Movement, was such as to make it clear 
that the opportunist policy recommended 
by some of the older men would not win. 
This opportunist faction seems to be 
stronger among Congregationalists than 
in any other body, and the British 
Weekly most severely denounces the old 
Congregational leaders and officials who 
have refused to countenance the Passive 
Resistance Movement. In the light of 
this strife within the Free Churchmen’s 
ranks it will be interesting to see what 
the Congregational Union does at its 
spring meeting. It should be noted that 
Prof. George Adam Smith, when at Yale 
recently, said that the reason the more 
conservative men halted at this policy 
of what they believe to be organized 
lawlessness which Horne and Camp- 
bell among the younger men and John 
Clifford and Principal Fairbairn among 
the older men are urging, is because they 
see how sorely the shoe would pinch were 
it on the other foot. 


In a recent number of the 
Did the Body T ondon Christian World, its 
of Jesus Rise ‘ 

widely-known correspondent, 
“J. B.,” who is Rev. Jonathan Brierley, 
avowed his conviction that the appear- 
ances of Jesus after his death were not 
physical but psychic. He argued that 
the earliest and most trustworthy ac- 
counts of the resurrection were those 
given by Paul, and that the visions of 
Jesus which other disciples had were the 
same as the vision which Paul had on 
the way to Damascus. Naturally the 
readers of “J. B’s”’ article sent to him 
a shower of questions. They asked him 
how be could explain the empty tomb, 
what became of the body of Jesus, how 
Thomas could have touched him, and how 
could the risen Jesus have eaten with 
his disciples at the lake of Galilee? 
Mr. Brierley confesses that his view has 
not solved all difficulties, but he insists 
that the view generally held raises more 
difficulties, that ‘‘a form which made 
men ‘suppose they had seen a spirit,’ 
which appeared suddenly in a room 
whose doors were closed, and which 
vanished without warning from men’s 
sight, whateverit might be, was assuredly, 
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we repeat, not the physical form that 
was interred in Joseph’s new tomb. 
Moreover, the idea of a transformation 
of the one into the other is neither scien- 
tific nor Biblical.” While many Chris- 


tians will reject Mr. Brierley’s theory,- 


fearing that it surrenders the most con- 
vincing evidence of the resurrection, 
they will probably admit that questions 
concerning the resurrection body of Jesus 
have now to be met that were not raised 
a generation ago. And perhaps they 
will find agreement with and spiritual 
support in this conclusion of Mr. Brierley’s 
concerning the future life of believers: 


As was his resurrection, s0 we may believe 
will be ours. His spiritual part, emancipated 
from the flesh, reclothed itself in a vehicle 
appropriate to a wider and mightier activity. 
And as with him so with ourselves. The 
germ of that vehicle is probably with us, in 
us now. We are today constructing our 
spiritual body. Our thought, and purpose, 
and will, whose act'on even now shapes our 
physical features and determines so much of 
our visible destines, are doing more than this. 
They are constructing the habitation for a 
future life. Who, in the presence of such a 
thought, can dare to be ignoble? Even now, 
as in our narrow circle we think and speak 
and do our deed, we are weaving our eternity. 


— ‘s Some of the Southern 
fa 4 Ginditive religious weeklies, while 

in the main approving 
the aim and method of the Southern 
Education Board, are asking, as does the 
Nashville Christian Advocate, whether 
the board’s emphasis on State-controlled 
education will not in time bring it in 
conflict with the denominational schools 
of the South and cripple them. They are 
asking what attitude the board intends 
to take toward religion and religious in- 
struction in the schools it aids. ‘‘A god- 
less educated population is a very poor 
exchange for a religious and moral igno- 
rant one,’”’ says the Advocute. 


The result of the first 
election under New 
Hampshire’s new and de- 
cidedly defective license law shows that 
the cities of the state without exception 
favor license, and that a large majority 
of the towns prefer prohibition. This 
outcome was expected. It doesnot follow 
from this that prohibition cannot be car- 
ried and enforced later in some of the 
cities, providing the citizens of those 
communities naturally antagonistic to 
the liquor traffic sink political and reli- 
gious differences as has been done in not 
a few of the larger towns and cities of 
local-option states where ‘‘ No-license”’ 
is adopted, and determine to educate the 
electorate and lead it to the higher plane 
of opinion and action. And when once 
attained this choice by a community, a 
choice based mainly on reason, alters for 
the better not only the status of the 
liquor business but it also modifies racial, 
political ard religious prejudices, and 
creates a better civic spirit generally. 
The annual, biennial or quadrennial fight 
against the saloon registers up-to-date 
public opinion, and conduces to rigid en- 
forcement of the verdict. It involves 
labor, sacrifice and struggle to be sure, 
but it has the merit of being in accord 
with historic American principles and 
customs. In so far as the New Hamp- 
shire law permits home rule in this mat- 


New Hampshire's 
Vote on License 
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ter itisdefensible, In so far as it centers 
power in commissioners appointed by the 
governor and takes away from commu- 
nities rights which belong to them it is 
reprehensible. And under the law as it 
now is it is impossible for the local option 
system of control to have a fair test. 


‘ een Governor Pennypacker of 
Po org aa ** Pennsylvania, in his inau- 

gural message, recom- 
mended the enactment of a law defining 
stricter terms for libel, and for putting 
restraints on the press, especially in the 
matter of caricature of public officials. 
There is not a little to be said in favor of 
legislation of this kind free from the sus- 
picion of ulterior motives. These exist, 
or are said to exist by the press of Penn- 
sylvania, and the enactment by the legis- 
lature of a drastic law along lines sug- 
gested by the governor is said to be the 
explicit policy of the political machine 
controlling the state, both legislators and 
executive being the servile tools of Mr. 
Quay. So argues the press of the state, 
and consequently since Governor Penny- 
packer signed the law last week there 
has been general defiance of the law by 
the press, and everything has been done, 
by word and by caricature, to provoke 
him into a test of the law. We cannot 
say that, in doing this, the spectacle pre- 
sented by Pennsylvania journalism has 
been altogether satisfactory. Disobedi- 
ence of a law conceived to be iniquitous 
is defensible at times, ‘‘the higher law”’ 
coming in to assert its supremacy, and 
it would have been easy to have shown 
the executive and the legislature, in a 
dignified way, that there was no disposi- 
tion to submit to the law. The press has 
not so behaved. It has employed its ter- 
rific enginery of hostility to pile contempt 
upon the executive and legislature, and 
must have weakened not only public re- 
gard for those who happen to be responsi- 
ble for this particular law, but for execu- 
tives per se and legislators per se. The 
total effect of the general uprising 
has been to give countenance to the cur- 
rent indictment of the press as disposed 
to assert supremacy over any other pow- 
ers in the community whenever its own 
will or power is assailed. We have noth- 
ing but scorn for Messrs. Quay and Pen- 
rose and the gang of plunderers in high 
places that make Pennsylvania politics a 
byword and hissing, and Governor Penny- 
packer’s message accompanying his sig- 
nature of the reprehensible bill shows 
him to be a man of very small caliber and 
abnormally sensitive to criticism of his 
official acts. On the other hand, there 
are legitimate and illegitimate ways of 
securing abolition of bad legislation, and 
the press of Penrisylvania has permitted 
temper to obscure fair play. 


In his 195th speech within 
. Ocean twenty months—so reckons 
ee i Springfield Republican— 
President Roosevelt last week before an 
immense throng in San Francisco made 
known his recently augmented sense of 
the vast importance to the world of 
future political developments in coun- 
tries touching the Pacific Ocean, and of 
the dominating part which the United 
States is to play in making this history. 
As usual he struck the note that pre- 
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paredness fer war by adequate fore- 
thought in time of peace is the only wise 
policy for us as a nation, the hope being— 
not that such preparation will lead to 
war, but will conserve peace. This 
speech has been thoroughly discussed. by 
the press of Europesand of Germany in 
particular, and has been somewhat wmis- 
understood. The President does not as- 
sert anything more than our superior 
interest in the problem; he has been criti- 
cised as if he asserted our exclusive in- 


_ terest. Of course this claim to superior 


interest might reasonably be contested by 
Russia, 


A courageous and 
successful life has 
come to an end by the passing on of the 
poet Richard Henry Stoddard. The son 
of a ship captain, born in Hingham, 
Mass., he shared the not uncommon éx- 
perience of the sailor’s family in losing 
his father while he was still a child. 
His mother moved to New York, and 
after some education in the public schools 
he began self-support by work ia an iron 
foundry. The passion for learning was 
in him, and in the intervals of labor he 
educated himself by diligent study of the 
best books. Ill health drove him from 
the foundry, and he turned to the pen as 
a means of self-support, with immediate 
acceptance of his work by the papers of 
his day. His bent was toward verse, and 
in the course of his life he published a 
number of volumes, including longer 
poems as well as the lyrics by which 
he will perhaps be longest remembered. 
Hawthorne secured him a position in the 
Custom House which afforded him stand- 
ing ground until his literary engage. 
ments demanded all his time. In addi- 
tion to his original work he was at the 
head of the literary and reviewing de- 
partments of the New York World in its 
days of repute in matters of art and lit- 
erature, and afterward of the Mail and 
Express. His later years were clouded 
by sorrow and infirmity and, in addition 
to his newspaper work, were given to the 
completion of a book of recollections, 
which we hope he has left in a condition 
for publication. 


Richard Henry Stoddard 


Mr. Balfour, the Miss 
can Nancy of the British Min- 

istry, though nominally its 
leading figure, in the afternoon of May 15 
informed a deputation of influential trad- 
ers and aristocrats like the Duke of Rut- 
land that the new budget’s provisions 
remitting the tax on corn proved that 
there would be no departure from a free 
trade policy. A few hours later the 
strong man of the Ministry, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, speaking to his consitituents in 
Birmingham, outlined in a broad and 
masterly way the trade policy which he 
would have obtain between the mother- 
land and her colonies by which the em- 
pire may be built up and the ties between 
England and Canada, South Africa and 
Australia knit closer than they are now. 
His policy is one of preferential treat- 
ment of the colonies by the motherland 
and of the motherland by the colonies— 
in brief, an imperial protective policy. 
“Do you want empire or not?” says the 
sagacious statesman, just home from di- 
rect touch with opinion in South Africa 
and speaking as one for some time con- 
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vinced as a matter of theory that the sal- 
vation of the imperial idea was wrapped 
up in a modification of the traditional 
trade policy of the realm. Obviously a 
speech of such a tenor from such a man 
is epoch making. It bodes disintegration 
within the Ministry’s ranks; sets Mr. 
Chamberlain at odds not. only with Mr. 
Balfour but with Mr. Ritchie, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and gives the 
Liberals a rallying cry of ‘‘free trade,” 
impairment of which in any form that 
party, rent though it be, abominates. 
This declaration of principle and call 
to arms may bring about striking party 
changes in England, possibly a Chamber- 
lain-Rosebery coalition. 


Christendom stands 
aghast at the savagery 
of the Russian Chris- 
tian mob at Kishineff in Bessarabia and 
at the complicity of the Russian officials. 
Mass meetings of indignation were held 
last Sunday in England and throughout 
this country at which Christians and 
Jews mingled their lamentation and criti- 
cism of Russia and—so far as Christians 
were concerned—their repudiation of the 
travesty of religion and ethics which per- 
mits such infernal race hatred and in- 
human brutality. A superb opportunity 
now lies open before Christians of every 
name, Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
to show by their contributions for the 
relief of the orphans and widows and the 
exiles from Kishineff, how deeply they 
deplore this latest display of what, we 
fear, is not an uncommon thing in Russia, 
namely, barbarism. The inevitable re- 
sult, of course, will be a swelling of the 
tide of Jewish emigrants from Russia to 
this country, a consummation much de- 
sired by Russia. Given this outcome it 
may then be possible for Secretary Hay 
to speak a word of protest and file a plea 
for liberty of conscience just as he re- 
cently did with Roumania. But unless 
something of this kind happens, or unless 
it be shown that American citizens suf- 
fered from the mobour mouths are stopped 
—viewing the matter technically and from 
the legal side entirely. Mr. Hay has no 
more right to comment upon disorder 
and inhumanity in Russia than Russia 
has to go to our State Department and file 
a protest against the Negro lynchings in 
the South or North. That is the official 
and Washington view of the matter. At 
the same time our protest to Roumania 
already has given notice of our opinion 
as to anti-Semitism in Europe, and it is 
certain that if the Administration sees 
any legitimate way to register the public 
sentiment of the country it will do it. 


The Massacre of Jews 
at Kishineff 





The Springfield Republican reports a prom- 
inent merchant of that fine city as saying that 
never have there been s0 many cases of pecu- 
lation, defalcation and embezzlement as dur- 
ing the past year, and never has so little been 
said or done about it by employers or by 
courts. Will there be more or less of it in 
the future if the same policy—mistaken, as 
we think—continues? If the disinclination 
to punish the wrongdoer is due to imperfec- 
tions in a law which imposes too heavy a 
penalty for a first or for a slight offense 
then let the law be modified, but nothing can 
be more destructive to business integrity ia 
Springfield or elsewhere than the prevalent 
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impression that immunity from punishment 
is guaranteed. : 





Ideals of Culture 


Two choice spirits among the younger 
men of our denomination last week en- 
tered upon formal guidance of institu- 
tions of learning—Howard S. Bliss as 
president of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege in Beirut, Syria, and Henry C. King 
as president of Oberlin College, Ohio. 
We have not the text of President Bliss’s 
inaugural message before us as we have 
that of President King, but such a son of 
such a father as Rev. Daniel Bliss, surely 
sounded the same note of idealism which 
President King struck. 

That there is general and serious in- 
terest in the issue of culture vs. utili- 
tarianism is shown by several facts. The 
outcome of the recent conference of presi- 
dents of Christian colleges in the Interior 
and the West indicates it. The Southern 
religious press as it discusses the rise to 
popular favor of the new Southern Edu- 
cation Board and the impending extension 
of state activity in the South in matters 
educational cannot forbear to ask whether 
the new learning that is to come to the 
South is to be of the humanities and of 
the inspirational sort, or whether it is to 
be only informational and utilitarian. At 
the coming session of the National Edu- 
cational Association in Boston, the presi- 
dent’s address by the honored head of 
Harvard University will deal with the 
new definition of culture; and this ad- 
dress will be followed by one by Chan- 
cellor Andrews of the University of Ne- 
braska, in which he will discuss the 
specific problem, The Jeopardy of the 
Culture Element in Education. 

In the larger institutions of learning 
there seems no stopping the tide which 
is sweeping them into adoption of the 
elective system to a greater or less de- 
gree. Yale within a week has decreed 
that hereafter Greek need not be a part 
of the preparation of students seeking 
admission to its halls. It is true that 
both she and Williams College by their 
recent legislation affecting their courses 
of study have seen to it that the elective 
system has definite limits and that spe- 
cialization does not begin too early in the 
course or scatter too much ever. But 
broadly speaking our higher institutions 
of learning are committed to the system 
as such. 

However, there are signs of reaction 
even at Harvard, and President Butler 
of Columbia University recently has 
frankly admitted that the type of man 
graduated now from that institution has 
not the breadth or depth of the graduate 
of the old-fashioned college. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, always a resident of Cambridge, 
long since expressed this opinion with 
respect to Harvard’s graduates. Presi- 
dent King made it clear in his inaugural 
that he would resist all attempts to trans- 
form Oberlin with the cultural aim of 
the college into a university for the train- 
ing of specialists. 

This is encouraging. But after this is 
said the question still arises, What is 
culture? Is it only to be had from study 
of certain subjects? Because Greek is 
not exacted and a modern language is 
substituted, because science is a rival of 
the old time humanities, is the culture 
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ideal necessarily lowered? It was to 
answering such questions as these that 
President Tucker of Dartmouth College, 
at President King’s inaugural last week, 
turned his discriminating and dispassion- 
ate mind. He asked, Is modern educa- 
tion capable of idealization? He sees 
clearly that much knowledge now sought 
in and out of college has not the tradi- 
tional hall-mark of culture stamped upon 
it, culture being but another name for 
the idealization of facts. As yet this 
new subject matter, as he says, “is in 
large degree the raw material of knowl- 
edge, not having passed through the 
alchemy of time, it is devoid of sentiment 
and lacking in those associations which 
make up the moral increment of knowl- 
edge.’”’ None the less is the new knowl- 
edge powerful, subtly creating an atmos- 
phere and an environment, or ‘‘a new 
mental framework,” as Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four has said, in which most of the 
work of live men of the world today is 
done. 

Faced by this profoundly suggestive 
phenomenon, What is the educator to 
do? In Dr. Tucker’s opinion he must 
“‘abandon the idea that the chief ethical 
value of college instruction lies in the 
curriculum. The reservations which we 
make in behalf of certain distinctly eth- 
ical and semi-religious subjects are too 
few to bear the weight of moral educa- 
tion which the higher education ought 
to assume.”’ Or to put it more briefly, 
“If we get the knowing in place of the 
unknowing mind it is not so much ac- 
count how we get the result as that we 
get it.” 

If it be said to this that there are some 
subjects which in themselves make for 
culture more than others, President 
Tucker probably will not deny the view- 
ing them objectively, but apparently he 
makes more of the student's chance to 
choose than he does of his choosing 
wisely, and his testimony-is that he so 
often has seen ‘college men on their way 
to littleness and shame recovered and 
saved by the intellectual awakening 
through some personal choice of a sub- 
ject without any moral significance in 
itself, that he cannot doubt the ethical 
value of the method which leaves the 
choice more and more to the student. 

That is not the point exactly. The sig- 
nificant feature of his address is, that, 
being what he is as an ethical teacher and 
social prophet, President Tucker looks to 
the securing of highest ethical power in 
the education of the new century not 
through insistence that the old culture 
studies are the only ones, but ‘‘ by thinking 
reverently of all knowledge, by insisting 
upon all intellectual work as moral dis- 
cipline, and by holding all intellectual at- 
tainments and achievements as tributary 
to the social good.” 


This is true: but it also is true, as 
President King pointed out, that for the 
college and its students: ‘The true 
scientific spirit, the philosophical spirit, 
power of wise adaptation, and apprecia- 
tion of the greatest spheres of values, are 
all plants of slow growth, and necessarily 
presuppose a certain maturity of mind,” 
the principle of psychological adaptation 
in education meaning just this, ‘that 
you cannot wisely over-hasten life’s own 
contributions.” That is to say, a college 


may rightly stand always for a measure. 
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of guardianship, and insist upon training 
the whole man for a time. 





“In Time of Peace Prepare 
for War” 


Various Roman statesmen early—if not 
first—formulated the principle of states- 
manship which George Washington later 
put thus: ‘To be prepared for war is 
one of the most effectual means of pre- 
serving peace,” and it is in accord with 
this sage counsel that most of the nations 
of earth today act. Last week President 
Roosevelt in his striking utterance re- 
specting American supremacy of inter- 
est—and as he hopes power—in the 
Pacific Ocean voiced the same advice to 
his countrymen. 

It is a counsel of perfection which is 
coming to have a bearing on the present 
strife between capital and labor, which 
in some respects is more acute just now 
in this country than ever before. There 
have been days and months when in cer- 
tain sections of the country the outcome 
of lockouts and strikes has been more 
dramatically lawless and the militia 
have been more in evidence. But never 
has there been so widely diffused hostility 
and so much interference with the nor- 
mal life of communities. And this in 
spite of the fact that the country has re- 
cently had a striking illustration of how 
grave a matter industrial war is, and not- 
withstanding the persistent efforts of or- 
ganizations like the Civic Federation to 
induce a spirit of conciliation. 

Sometimes abuses have to become in- 
tolerable before they can be remedied. 
There is colloquial expression which 
sums up a world of philosophy in the 
words, ‘‘ Things will have to be worse be- 
fore they are better.” So reasoned M. 
Bloch in the matter of international 
strife, his argument being that in the 
next great conflict the carnage would be 
so terrible and the waste of life and prop- 
erty so portentous that then man through 
sheer disgust and terror would decide to 
abolish war. 

It is interesting to note that something 
of this sort seems impending in the realm 
of industrial war. The meaning of the 
swift recent rallying of employers and 
business men in Vermont and Indiana, 
and more recently in Omaha, Kansas 
City and New York, to form a closely- 
knit band of opponents to organized 
labor, is simply this, that they see war 
coming—or have noted its first guns—and 
are rallying for the fight. It is useless 
now to quarrel over the chief responsibil- 
ity for the fight—both sides are to blame— 
as Mr. George Anderson of the Boston 
bar so truly pointed out in his paper be- 
fore the American Social Science Associ- 
ation last week. It may be that the very 
fact that employers are at last accepting 
the principle of organization, are coming 
like the laborers to sink their individual- 
ism in a class interest, will prevent the 
war from being long or sanguinary. In- 
deed, it may make the contest, broadly 
speaking, unnecessary, for often when it 
is seen that a party suspected of being 
unprepared is prepared, the fight is de- 
clared off. So believe and so argued both 
Hon, Oscar Straus and Mr. John Graham 
Brooks at the same meeting of students 
of steial phenomena. Mr. Straus be- 
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lieves that strong class organization 
among employers will not only benefit 
employers but prevent strife and make it 
easier for leaders of labor to control their 
followers. ‘Equality of might will con- 
duce to equality of right and strengthen 
the forces of wisdom and conservatism 
on both sides,’ he says, and Mr. Brooks, 
from close study for many years of indus- 
trial conditions in the manufacturing 
towns of New England, reports employ- 
ers as now admitting that labor unions 
have taught them much as to the right 
and need of organization, and that in not 
a few towns today the manufacturers are 
organizing to save themselves on pre- 
cisely the lines of surrender of individ- 
ualism for the class good that so long has 
been understood by the wage earners. 

It is needless to say that from the 
standpoint of the ethics of Christ and 
the kingdom of God the prospect of fierce 
class war in this republic is not one to be 


rejoiced in, any more than is any prospect | 


of international war, but no one can read 
history who does not see that strife is 
educational and medicinal, and the wrath 
of man is often conserved by God to al- 
truistic ends. Everything done to make 
men see that conciliation and arbitration 
is a possible as well as ideal solution for 
industrial strife should be done and public 
opinion is more and more insistent on this. 
But when through craft on one side or 
violence on the other and covetousness 
on both sides injustice is done and no 
spirit of repentance is shown, then what 
alternative have men but to arm for a 
struggle? 





The Influence of Reading 


If Bacon were alive today it may be 
doubted whether he would leave unquali- 
fied his statement that reading maketh 
a full man. Whether we leok at the 
method of many readers or the pages of 
books and newspapers across which their 
eyes have traveled, the doubt will grow 
whether from this enormous inflow of 
ordered words any appreciable or valuable 
residue will be found. For the reading 
seems little more than a method of re- 
fined idleness masking under a more 
strenuous name and the words are or- 
dered merely to awaken agreeable sensa- 
tions with the least possible appeal to 
strenuous thought. ®he modern daily 
newspaper and the modern novel replace 
the gossip of the market place, the scandal 
or amusement of the country store, rather 
than the reading of the educated in days 
before cheap paper and machinery and 
the common school had made reading 
easy and universal. 

The Christian use of reading is no such 
idle thing as this, though it too may have 
its share of news and stories, of that rec- 
reation in reading which is so character- 
istic of the time. For the wise Christian 
knows that there is much fo learn from 
books, much aid for devotion, much in- 
crease of knowledge, as well as admit- 
tance in weary hours into the realm of 
forgetfulness. There are friends to be 
made, whom we can only know through 
books. There is help for perplexity, guid- 
ance in thought, suggestion for action. 

Not all books or papers are good alike, 
or even bad alike forall. The art of dis- 
tinguishing is not always easy, but it is 
immensely simplified when one reads with 
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a purpose. For the Christian that pur- 
pose can never be unworthy of the life 
with Christ. He may read for recreation, 
but he can never find amusement in the 
pigsty or the gutter. He will study evil 
only for necessary purposes. He will 
carry with him as a touchstone the sense 
of the presence of God. Humility will 
save him from the arrogance of thinking 
that all which he himself can neither use 
nor enjoy must be worthless or absurd. 
A wise sense of the value of time will 
keep him from wasting time and strength 
in reading books which have no message 
for him. Parity will turn away from the 
unclean in printed pages as in the spoken 
words. 

It isa pity that with so little time at 
our disposal we should use it all—or nearly 
all—upon novelties or frivolities and let 
the great books of the world remain un- 
known. For, when their tests of good 
and: bad have failed, this one is always 
ready—that the good and great books of 
the world are those which have survived 
the years and still are quoted and enjoyed. 
It is a fault in us when we cannot find re- 
ward in the great books of devotion, in- 
formation, verse and story. A little 
strenuous effort, patience and receptive 
humility would help to raise us to their 
level and immensely enrich our thought. 





In Brief 


A Connecticut pastor is discussing this 
month a series of “burning questions” inwis 
Sunday evening services. One theme was, ‘‘Is 
there a cure for stage fright?”’ After that, 
the question why men don’t go to church may 
cease to burn. 





Miss Helen Gould is building a $30,000 club- 
house to furnish a pleasant place for boys and 
young men, equipped with a library and 
means for artistic entertainment to keep 
them from the temptation of the liquor saloon. 
Only a small part of the good which Miss 
Gould is doing is reported in the newspapers. 





Miss Ellen Stone is reported as having filed 
with the State Department a claim on Turkey 
for damages on account of her experience with 
the brigands. The correspondence relative to 
this matter recently put forth by the State De- 
partment does not indicate that our diplomatic 
representatives in Constantinople or Bulgaria 
hold Turkey responsible for this affair. 





We sympathize with the Indians who resent 
the renaming of their children in our Govern- 
ment schools. Those who urge this reform 
seem utterly to lack the imagination which 
the Indian often has expressed in beautiful 
names, and even the ability to translate them 
into good English, besides the lack of decency 
in ignoring family relationships. Such per- 
sons would, if they could, have forced the 
Greeks to change the name of their goddess, 
the ox-eyed Juno, into plain Betsy Jane. 





Dr. J. M. Buckley makes it clear in his esti- 
mate of the late Bishop John F. Hurst that if 
the latter had been less versatile and facile he 
would have been a greater scholar, orator and 
man than he was. Versatility and felicity of 
acquisition and of speech are the undoing of 
many men in the ministry. A bullet from a 
rifie and not bird-shot from a fowling piece 
kills game of largest size, and the babbling 
brook is not the salvation of humanity in 
time of drought. Better the still deep lake. 

Dr. Hillis of Plymouth Church was pre- 
vented from keeping an engagement in a Con- 
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necticut town on a recent Sunday evening by 
the defective service on the trolley car line 
which carried him from Brooklyn New York- 
ward. The margin of loss was—one minute. 
In his disappointment and ire he composed a 
poem a la William Watson, entitled To Hades 
on a Brooklyn Car, which was apt and tart, 
and in due time reached the president of the 
road—and the public. If everytime Dr. Hillis 
failed to keep an engagement he should write 
a@ poem he would become famous as a poet as 
well as a preacher. 





We trust that all Congregational churches 
and Sunday schools are planning to make the 
most of the second Sunday in Jane as Chil- 
dren’s Day. This is the day when the church 
imitates the Master as it takes its little chil- 
dren in its arms and blesses them, and then 
looks around on the millions of neglected chil- 
dren and does what it can to pot them into 
some Christian arms and care. Don’t neglect 
Children’s Day and don’t forget on it our own 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Soclety, whose mission to the children reaches 
not them alone but their parents and the com- 
munities in which they live. 





The members of the Christian Connection, 
the denomination which could not unite at the 
recent Pittsburg meeting in the movement for 
the union of the denominations represented 
there, seem to be stirred by fraternal fears 
lest we meet some terrible fate through ven- 
turing farther than they did. Their organ, 
the Herald of Gospel Liberty, exclaims exeit- 
edly: “ Union! union! or unity! unity! how 
much oppression, how much persecution, has 
been practiced inthy name! May the Congre- 
gationalists be preserved from a return of the 
feelings of the time when those who would 
not come into the union or the one church, 
which then controlled western Europe, were 
put to death.” Well, well! that prayer ought 
to put Congregationalists on their guard. 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIO 


The American Social Science Association 
after wandering about the country for a rest- 
ing place for its annual place of meeting seems 
to have settled down on Boston. It met here 
last week, and will meet here again next year. 
A Cambridge man, John Graham Brooks, 
author of The Social Unrest, has been chosen 
as the new president and he has before him 
the task of injecting new blood into the 
society’s veins and keeping it alive. It is 
still possible for it to get up an excellent pro- 
gram; but the attendance of delegates or 
members from abroad is woefully small. 


« * « 


The bright and shining star of this year’s 
meeting so far as wit and effervescence goes 
was St. Clair McElway of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
he who thinks that Mr. Cleveland should be 
the next President and whose speech at the 
recent Educational Conference meeting in 
Richmond made black seem white and white 
seem black and the North and the South as one 
on the Negro question. He is indisputably 
clever, has a striking facility in minting 
aphorisms and alliterations, and shelters 
within a ponderous and elephantine form a 
blithe and jaunty spirit. And it must be said, 
too, that in his discussion of Journalism and 
Publicity he was sound so far as he went, 
skating quickly over the thin ice of intrusion 
on privacy when no civic reform issue is in- 
volved, and jumping up and down with all 
his weight on the thick ice of justifiable intru- 
sion on personal matters when civic reform is 
at stake, 


The session of the convention devoted to 
discussion of the industrial situation and the 
vexed issue of incorporation of trades unions 
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was admirable. Seldom have the reasons why 
capital now finds itself so much under sus- 
picion been better stated than they were by 
Mr. George H. Anderson. Mr. Louis Brandeis 
argued ably for incorporation of trades unions 
as a means of their restraint by society and of 
inculcating responsibility for positions taken 
and deeds done, but this policy not only was 
not approved by the representative of organ- 
ized labor who followed Mr. Brandeis, but it 
failed to command the indorsement of Prof. 
D. R. Dewey of the Institute of Technology, 
Professor Wambaugh of the Harvard Law 
School, and President Eliot of Harvard, who 
participated in the debate, was a constant 
attendant at the meetings and has been elected 
to a place of responsibility on the new govern- 
ing board. 


It is interesting to find this veteran educa- 
tor in his virile old age so interested in prob- 
lems of society. I notice that he was present 
last week at the meeting of the National Civic 
Federation in New York called to review the 
work of the year and plan for the future. He 
has been supposed to stand for the old indi- 
vidualistic point of view in religion, politics 
and industrial structure, but there have been 
some signs of late that possibly he is modify- 
ing his attitude. 

* bd _ 

It is significant of the higher relative place 
which esthetics is coming to have in our life 
that the education section of the Association’s 
program this year was given over to consider- 
ation of The Fine Arts, The Stage, and Music 
as Ethical Factors in Community Life. 


¢ * 6 


I understand that at the meeting of the 
department of health the paper on What 
Traiging in Physiology and Hygiene May We 

Expect from the Public Schools ? 
presented a scheme with science and sense 
mixed fproper proportions, Professors Sedg- 
wick and Hough of the Institute of Technology 
have devised it. 





In and Around Boston 


Congregationalists Help Unitarians Celebrate 


The Unitarians have it to thei: credit that 
they are the one denomination which maintains 
Anniversary Week, the third week in May. 
This year they present a very attractive pro- 
gram both in subjects and speakers. Among 
the latter is a larger number of Congrega- 
tionalists than we remember at any previous 
anniversary. Prof. G. F. Moore speaks twice, 
on The Signs of the Times in Congregational 
Churches and the Sunday Schools of the 
Fature. Dr. George A. Gordon and Pres. 
W. J. Tucker give addresses on The Common 
Inheritances and Duties of Congregational- 
ists, and Dr. A. E. Winship discusses Sun- 
day School Standards of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. At the festival in Tremont Temple 
Prof. E. L. Moore is one of the speakers. The 
preacher of the anniversary sermon, Rev. Dr. 
James H. Ecob, was once a leader in our de- 
nomination. Pres. Caroline Hazard of Welles- 
ley is to speak on The Need of Religious Edu- 
cation, and Rev. C. F. Carter on The Friend 
of Those Who Live inthe Spirit. Rev. Daniel 
Evans is also on the program. Altogether 
our Unitarian neighbors are in for a great 
week, and Congregationalists who attend their 
meetings will hear a goodly proportion of 
speakers of their own name, 


Open Doors at 14 Beacon Street 

The American Congregational Association 
expects that many of its friends will come to 
town to celebrate its jubilee next Monday, 
May 25. All the denominational societies will 
keep open house at their rooms in the Congre- 
gational House from three to five o’clock. 
The presidents of the association and the 
club, with their wives, will receive at the 
library from four to five. The evening serv- 
ices at Tremont Temple will begin at 7.30. 
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A Congregational Jubilee 


On our cover page is a picture of a 
building of great importance to Con- 
gregationalism. M st Congregationalists 
know that it exists. Many, however, do 
not know what its uses are or what the 
denomination owes to it; and some Con- 
gregationalists, even in Boston, who visit 
the building and make use of its excel- 
lent library, know nothing of the society 
which provided it or how it is maintained. 

Next week the fiftieth anniversary of 
the American Congregational Association 
—the organization which erected and 
holda in trust the Congregational House 
—will be celebrated with appropriate 
services in Tremont Temple. It was on 
the twenty-fifth of May, 1853, in a large 
assembly of Congregationalists, ministers 
and laymen, gathered at the Old South 
Chapel, from all the New England states 
and from other parts of the country, 
that this association was formed. Nine 
years before, May 28, Prof. Edwards A. 
Park had said in a sermon to the Pas- 
toral Association of Massachusetts: “‘ Let 
us establish in this city of the Pilgrims 
4 Pilgrim Hall that shall contain the 
writings of our fathers and of our breth- 
rea and of our. successors, and. let: its 
walls preserve the portraits of our Cot- 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


tons and our Mathers and our Hookers 
and our Emmonses and our Paysons and 
our Hallocks and our Beechers.” This 
was the aim of the new association. On 
the date of its organization it had fifty- 
six books and pamphlets. The library 
‘now has about 50,000 volumes and as many 
pamphlets, and about 43,000 unbound 
periodicals. This earliest plan for a li- 
brary, proposed by an earlier organiza- 
tion, soon grew to larger proportions in 
the mind of those who projected it. The 
records of the secretary, Rev. Dr. J. S. 
Clark, say thus early, *‘ The essential idea 
of the association was capable of indefi- 
nite expansion, and was quite too impor- 
tant to be restricted within the present 
sphere of its development.” Men now 
famous in Congregational history were 
engaged in carrying out this idea—Rufus 
Anderson, Edward, Beecher, William 
Ives Budington, Parsons Cooke, Nehe- 
miah Adams, George W. Blagden and 
others as well known, both ministers and 
laymen. The idea was, in a word, “to 
promote the general interest of Congre- 
gationalism.”’ 

. A rented room in Tremont Temple was 
the first abiding place of. the association. 
The next year a committee was appointed 


to find a suitable site fora building. The 
year following in May a movement began 
to raise $50,000 with which to build. That 
was a hard task. An estate was selected 
on Tremont Street, facing the Common, 
but the money for it could not be secured. 
In May, 1857, the Judge Jackson estate 
on Chauncy Street was bought for $25,000, 
for which only about $8,000 had been 
raised, mostly through the untiring efforts 
of Dr. J. 8. Clark. 

About this time the publications began 
to appear, under the fruitful efforts of 
Drs. Dexter and Quint, which later issued 
into the Congregational Year-Book, of 
which the association was a joint pro- 
prietor. It was in May, 1862, that Rev. 
Isaac P. Langworthy became librarian, 
the library then having grown to 3,638 
volumes and about 20,000 pamphlets. 

In 1866 the estate on Chauncy Street 
was sold to Messrs. Jordan & Marsh for 
$57,684, and the association removed to 
40 Winter Street. Earnest efforts now 
began. to. be made to raise funds for a 
permanent home for Congregationalists. 
The story cannot here be told, but it is a 
worthy one, of the patience and persis- 
tence of many good. men who believed 
in the necessity of the movement and 
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whose faith did not falter. The 250th an- 
niversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
was observed in many places, and the 
building of a Congregational House in 
Boston was recommended as a suitable 
object for memorial gifts. Meetings in 
New York and Chicago indorsed the 
plan, and “one fairly liberal contribution 
from every Congregational church in the 
United States” was asked. The large 
majority of the churches have not yet 
made that contribution, but supplemented 
by generou; personal gifts the sum held 
by the association was increased to 
$180,000 and the Gardiner estate, number 
7 Beacon Street, was purchased. To this 
was added the Somerset Club House, then 
one of the finest buildings in the city. 

Hard work and much of it, went into 
the remodeling of these buildings. In 
1872 a fair was held for two weeks in 
Horticultural Hall, from which about 
$15,000 was realized. Feb. 12, 1873, the 
new Congregational House was dedicated 
with much rejoicing by services in Pil- 
grim Hall, and in 1874 the fine Hitchcock 
Library building received the 15,000 vol- 
umes and 50,000 pamphlets and periodi- 
cals then collected. There the Congre- 
gational clans gathered from their scat- 
tered dwelling places, the American 
Board, the Education Society, and various 
other bodies, while the Sunday School 
and Publishing Society opened its spa- 
cious depository on the first floor and 
The Congregationalist was installed in the 
top or fourth story. 

It was almost a decade before a new 
house began to be talked about. For 
years the building seemed ample for its 
purposes, and during a period of hard 
times it became necessary for some of the 
Congregational business men of Boston 
to put their hands deep into their pockets 
to preserve the property. But the work 
of the denomination kept expanding, and 
in 1890 it began to be said that ‘the place 
where we dwell is too strait for us.” 
Still, there were six years of talking be- 
fore any definite steps were taken, till a 
petition was received by the directors of 
the association from the tenants and 
others, asking for a new building. Some 
of them.would ere long have felt obliged 
to move to other quarters had no promise 
been made of better accommodations. 

The Congregational Club was from its 
beginning a powerful ‘aid to the associa- 
tion. Perhaps it owes its life in part to 
the interest in building a headquarters 
for the denomination, which brought the 
business men of the churches in 1869 into 
closer fellowship and gave them a subject 
for their united consideration. Rarely 
did the club meet in the early days without 
a reminder from Mr. Ezra Farnsworth 
of the importance of a Congregational 
House, When the new building was pro- 
jected, and various sites were being con- 
sidered, the matter was discussed by the 
club at its April meeting in 1896, It was 
through a report published in the daily 
papers of that meeting that the knowl- 
edge was brought to the committee that 
the property on which the house now 
stands could be purchased from the city. 
Meanwhile an advantageous offer for the 
old property had been accepted, and the 
deeds for its sale and for the purchase of 
the new site were passed June 19, 1896. 
One hundred years before the town of 
Boston had sold this land to Thomas 
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Amory. Later it came into the posser- 
sion of Mr, Payne, who built the house 
which stood on the lot when the property 
was bought by the American Congrega- 
tional Association. 

The corner stone was laid Nov. 19, 1897, 
by the governor of the commonwealth, a 
large audience being present. The first 
address at the meeting which adjourned 
from the street to Pilgrim Hall, was made 
by Dr. C. A. Berry of Wolverhampton, 
Enog., who brought the salutations of 
our fellow Congregationalists across the 
ocean. 

The new building was dedicated on 
Forefather’s Day,.1898, the services being 
held in the new Pilgrim Hall. Though it 
was less than five years ago the changes 
of passing time are shown in the fact 
that Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb, who offered 
the prayer of dedication, Mr. Samuel 
Johnson, president of the association, 
who received the keys, and Rev. E. G. 
Porter, who described. the tablets which 
he had been most active in planning, 
have already passed on to the better 
land. 

The old Congregational House was sold 
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for $600,000. The new lot was bought 
for $310,000. The new building cost about. 
$325,000. The rentals are sufficient to pay 
the interest on the debt, to provide for 
expenses of administration, and to allow 
for setting aside a few thousands annually 
toward the payment of the debt. The 
library is housed excellently, with a read- 
ing hall as convenient as any in the city. 
It is of unique value. It received one 
considerable legacy from the estate of 
Mr. Joseph H. Stickney, several years ago. 

We know of no better service that could 
be rendered to Congregationalism, or more 
worthy honor to the founders of New 
England than to celebrate the fiftieth 
year of the American Congregational 
Association by the payment of its debt 
and by a generous endowment to enable 
the Congregational Library to purchase 
all the books necessary to make the his- 
tory of Congregationalism complete as 
the years progress,-and to put without 
cost within reach of students of our 
democratic institutions all available ma- 
terial illustrating what our principles 
have wrought for the nation and the 
world. 





The .College and the Professional School 


The building of the professional schools of 
Chicago University sheltered an important 
conference May 8 and 9. About 125 delegates 
from colleges and universities all over the 
country discussed topics concerning the rela- 
tion of the college to the professional school. 
They were treated jn this order : 

1. Has the coliege a field peculiar to itself, 
not covered by the technical school or by the 
demands of preparation for the professional 
school? President Eaton of Beloit, President 
Dowling of Creighton University, President 
Chase of Bates College answered in the affirm- 
ative and gave good’ reasons for their answer. 
The general opinion expressed was that the 
college has a field of its own which might be 
better defined than it now is, but that it is not 
wise to substitute high school work for the 
work of the small college... . 

2, Is it desirable that’ the college course 
should be reduced to three or even two years 
and correspondingly in amount of work? 
The judgment of the conference appeared to 
be against this, President Merrifield of North 
Dakota outlined a three year’s course nearly 
equal to that now requiring four years, which 
he said exceptionally bright students might 
take. Heand his associates are working out 
the experiment. 

3. What subjects in the typical course can 
be accepted by the professional school as 
qualifying in part for the professional degree 
so as to shorten the time required for gradaa- 
tion in the professional school? It was as- 
sumed that four years in college and four in 
the professional school are more than any 
young man can afford to give, in order to fit 
himself for his life work. It was admitted by 
representatives of theological], medical and law 
schools that certain studies might be pursued 
in college which could be accepted in the pro- 
fessional school as an equivalent of one year’s 
work. Yet this admission was made on con- 
dition that the work done in the college be of 
as good quality as that which would other- 
wise be done in the professional school. 

4. It was still more difficult to answer the 
fourth question. If reduction is allowed 
should it be (a) by acceptance of credits in 
the College of Liberal Arts for work done in 
the professional school, or (+) by acceptance 
in the professional school for work done in 
the College of Liberal Arts, or (c) by combin- 
ing these plans? The consensus of opinion 
favored combination though it was admitted 








that-this would ba difficult, in practice, at 
least for ths small college. It is easier for the 
university where the stadent can still con- 
tinue his connection with the college course 
and at the same time take a portion of his 
professional studies, and in this way save one 
or even two years. 

5. The relation of the technical school to the 
college was treated in a paper of remarkable 
breadth and fairness by Dr. Harry W. Tyler 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
It favored a college course for those who can 
afford it and can be benefited by it, but not 
for those who would not appreciate it or 
through habits of idleness acquired in col- 
lege would be worse prepared for work in 
the technical school than if they had entered 
it directly from the high school. Director 
Carman of Lewis Institute was in favor of 
dropping one year at least from the college 
course, and President Gansaulus in a closing 
address dwelt on the fact that the purpose of 
Armour Institute while training in engineer- 
ing and other branches of professional study 
seeks to keep clearly in mind as of first im- 
portance the development of manhood. He- 
said one or two years of preparation is of 
little account compared with the acquisition 
of character. The conference voted to form 
a national college association to meet yearly 
and provided for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of fifteen to prepare a program and dis- 
charge such other duties as may be necessary. 
All felt that the conference though of the 
first importance was preliminary to better 
and more thorough discussions in other years, 
and that as the outcome of these conferences 
our present chaotic educational situation may 
yet be entirely changed. FRANKLIN, 





Education 


The seventy-eighth anniversary of the The- 
ological Seminary of the Reformed Churches 
in the United States at Lancaster, Pa., 
was observed May 12-14. Twenty-four stu- 
dents were graduated. The Commencement 
sermon was preached by Rev. A. E. Dunning. 
It has been the custom frequently to invite a 
Congregational preacher for this occasion. 
Among those who have served in recent years- 
are Dr. Lyman Abbott, Newell Dwight Hil- 
lis and William Hayes Ward. 
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‘*Aye woman I wish that ye had been 
able to be at the church this day!” said 
Donald McKenzie to his wife Elspeth. 
**We had a man frae Drumshalloch to 
preach to us and said he, ‘It is laid 
upon me to preach to you this day aboot 
Peter’s wife.’ ”’ 

‘** Peter’s wife,’”’ said Elspeth, ‘‘I didn’a 
ken he had a wife.” 

‘‘Hoots, woman, ye’re no better than 
Alistair McDonald for that’s juist what 
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““Peter’s Wife” 


By Rev. William T. Gunn, Embro, Ont. 


mind the like o’ that. But the rest did 
mind.’ 

“Noo, Elspeth, woman, tell me did ye 
ever wunner the reason that the wife’s 
mither had to get the tea that night juist 
after being cured o’ the fever? ”’ 

“Na, I canna say,” said Elspeth, ‘un- 
less it was juist she wad like tae show 
her thanks that way.” 

“But what was Peter’s wife daein at 
the time and what for was her mither 





he said, but I gied him apoke, ‘Alistair.’ wi’ her?” 
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said I, ‘it’s no sae easy having a mither- 
in-law an no getting a wife.’ ‘There’s 
truth in that,’ said Alistair.” 

‘‘T ken that brawly, Donald, my man, 
so ye needna be lauchin’ at me, but it’s 
no what you said I’m wantin’ tae hear. 
I dinna mind that there’s anything writ- 
ten aboot Peter’s wife forbye a’ that.” 

‘Weel, the meenister said there was a 
good deal written tae them that had eyes 
tae see, an’ syne says he, ‘That ye may 
see wi’ your ’een whiles I make ye un- 
derstand wi’ your heart let me draw ye 
a wee bit picture o’ Bethsaida where she 
lived.’ 

‘‘An’ as true’s deith he brought up a 
blackboard. Save’s a’ said I. Yon kist 
o’ whustles was bad enough, but a black- 
board! ; 

“‘In a meenit ortwo he had it all drawn 
out juist like this, for I got wee Geordie 
to draw it in the back o’ my hymn-book. 

“*«There,’ says he, ‘was the wee fishin’ 
village o’ Bethsaida, a suburb o’ Caper- 
naum on the shores o’ the Seao’ Galilee. 
There’s Peter’s house where Andra 
lived wi’ him an’ his wife an’ his mither- 
in-law, and where Jesus lived, too, whiles 
he was in Capernaum. Then there’s 
where Peter dried his nets, an’ there’s 
the auld boat that carried Jesus sae 
often, drawn up upo’ the beach. Over 
beyond is the house o’ James and John 
an’ their faither, Zebedee, an’ mither, 
Salome, an’ the ‘“‘hired servants,”’ an’ 
there’s their boat, too. Back o’ that 
was Philip’s house, for he also was “of 
Bethsaida,” and yon's the path leading 
tae Capernaum. 

***Tt was doon that path ae Sabbath af- 
ternoon that Jesus came, aifter healing 
a puir dementit creature in the syna- 
gogue, till he stoppit at Peter’s house. 

“<«They were no expectin’ company 
that day an’ they were a’ upset, but I’m 
sure,’ says he, ‘that the Maister didn’a 


“T dinna mind. I supposed she was 
juist leevin’ there. Maybe her man was 
deid. Eh! What? Ye dinna mean tae 
say there was ?”’— 

** Aye but I do, Elspeth, for the meenis- 
ter says that a wee while aifter, not many 
months there was a wee bairn in the 
house an’ when Jesus wad teach them 
humility he took the wee bairn in his 
airms.”’ 

**Peter’s wife wad hae liket that fine I 
dout. An’ was that Peter’s bairn, Don- 
ald?” 

‘* Aye an’ the meenister says the Greek 
word ‘in His airms’ means i’ the hollow 
of the elbow sae it maun hae been but a 
wee ane even then. ‘So,’ says he, ‘they 
wad apologeeze for no bein’ prepared, for 
the wife micht hae been lyin’ wi’ the new- 
born babe in her airms, an’ the mither-in- 
law was sick wi’ a great fever an’ the 
neighbor women daein the best they could. 
But syne as they telt Him, it was a’ 
richt, ye ken.’” 

‘* Juist that,” interjected Elspeth. ‘‘ Aye 
an ‘she rose an meenistered unto them,’ 
that she would, an be glad tae get things 
goin’ richt again.” 

* An’ aifter tea when the sun had gaen 
down an’ the Sabbath was owre a’ the 
Capernaum folks brought a’ their sick 
anes doon tae Peter’s house, ‘an’ He 
healed them a’.’ There was’na a sick 
person left i’ the place. That maun hae 
been a graund nicht for Capernaum! 

“It was’na lang aifter that till Peter 
had a job repairin’ his roof for there was 
sic a crowd 0’ folk at the door that four 
men wi’ a paralyzed friend could’na win 
in till Jesus, but they would’na be beat 
sae they juist gaed up the outside stairs 
ye see in the picture till they got on the 
roof. An’ there they took off the tiles 
an’ let him down wi’ ropes at Jesus’ 
feet.” 

‘Mrs, Peter maun hae hada jobclearin’ 
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up after they had a’ gone,”’ said Elspeth. 
“But she would’na mind that, not her. 
She wad be thinkin’ o’ the puir fellow 
that was healed an’ his sins forgiven. 
She wad say to the neighbor women, 
‘Jesus said he had power on earth tae 
forgive sins.’ ‘ Aye,’ she would say, point- 
ing to the place, ‘He said it juist there.’ 
An they would ask, ‘A’body’s sins?’ 
‘Aye,’ she would answer, ‘a’body’s.’ But 
she wadna’ like they Pharisees glowerin’ 
at Him wi’ their dark looks, she wadna, 
want the like o’ them in her house. But 
goon, Donald man. What are ye waitin’ 
for?” 

*“*Weel,”’ he said, “it was there the 
Lord lived a’ the times he was in Ca- 
pernaum an’ there that he told them the 
parable o’ the hid treasure and the goodly 
pearl an’ the net, aye an’ many another 
thing. There he took the bairn in his 
airms an’ there she an’ the bairn maun 
hae stayed whiles Peter followed the 
Master. For ye mind when Peter said, 
‘Lord, we have left all an’ followed thee. 
What shall we have?’ that Jesus told 
him there was nae man that had left 
house or wife or bairns an’ ither things 
but should receive an hundred fold. Aye 
there she stayed till ae morn when they 
seven brought back the fish an’ said they 
had seen the Lord close by again an’ 
Peter would tell her what Jesus had said 
would come to him by and by an’ that 
would be sore in her heart for many a 
day. Then ae day, lang years aifter, the 
persecution maun hae waxed sore for she 
had tae leave the auld hame an’ go about 
wi’ her man, as Paul tells in his epistle 
to the Corinthians. 

**An’ noo,’ says the meenister, 
‘whatna’ kind o’ a woman was this? 
I’m thinkin’, for you aye see a man 
choosin’ his verra opposite, that Peter 
wad hae chosen a quiet, wee bit woman 
that wadna’ say much but love a great 
deal, for Peter was aye a nervous body, 
terrible quick wi’ his tongue, but wi’ an 
awfu’ big heart. 

*** An’ more she was & good woman, no’ 
a word o’ trouble, no complaints, no ob- 
jections a’ thae years. She kept a’ things 
gaen on wi’ no friction an’ it was no’ easy 
what wi’ the men folk fishin’ a’ nicht an’ 
sleepin’ a’ day and the bairns juist wantin’ 
tae do the verra opposite. Aye, an’ aifter- 
wards the crowds, too. She was a guid 
manager, no’ a clutterin’ housekeeper, 
like Martha, fairly drivin ye wild wi’ a’ 
kinds o’ entertainment ye didna’ want 
but juist a Mary an’ Martha a rolled into 
one. 

***Tae conclude,’ says he, ‘I will show 
you that this wee bit woman has been a 
michty power in the warld i’ three ways.’ 
An’ here, Elspeth, I was fein astonished 
an’ me never sae much as heard o’ her 
before. 

«Firstly, she has been a great comfort 
tae young theological students wha desire 
tae proceed frae ordination tae co-ordina- 
tion an’ whiles get tangled owre Paul’s 
saying that “they bide even as I.” Juist 
then ‘up ‘steps Peter’s wife and says, 
‘‘Dinna’ mind him, think o’ me!” An’ 
then, juist like & woman, she casts up his 
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ain words and says, ‘‘ Have ye no right tae 
lead aboot a wife that is a believer even 
as the lave o’ the apostles an’ my man 
Peter?” An’ then says she, “A guid 
wife is from the Lord. Ye canna’ meen- 
ister tae the haill warld and ye only half 
@man. What dae bachelor meenisters, 
puir things, ken aboot the best half o’ 
their people?” Syne the lads are glad 
tae tak her advice. Aye Peter’s wife’s 
a great comfort tae theological students. 
I mind mysel’ once—but I'll no’ be 
tellin’. 

***Secondly, this wee woman, Peter’s 
wife, has been the greatest stumbling- 
block i’ the way o’ the great Church 0’ 
Rome wi’ its doctrine o’ the celibacy o’ 
the clergy that ever was. She steps up 
tae the pope and says, ‘“‘ Wha micht ye 
be?” “I,” says he, ‘“‘am the successor 
o’ Peter!” 

“Ye dinna say!” says she. ‘An’ 
where’s my successor?” ‘‘My dear 
woman,” says he, “according tae the Bull 
o’ Pope” — 

** Accordin tae the facts,”’ and she speaks 
right up, “‘accordin tae the facts, what will 
ye do wi’ me?” An to this day they 
dinna ken. 

“**Thirdly, Peter’s wife is a representa- 
tive of a’ thae buried women aboot whom 
the warld never hears. We dinna ken 
even her name. But behind every guid 
man that does a guid work in the world 
there’s aye ae woman or may be twa, a 
guid mither an’a guid wife. Aye, an’ the 
guid wife that has tae bide at hame by her- 
sel’ an’ her man far awa’ may be in dan- 
ger o’ his life, I tell youshe makes far more 
o’ a sacrifeese than him. He sees new 
things an’ has stirrin’ times, but he kens 
she’s safe an’ she bides at hame an’ disna 
ken what’s happenin’ to him, an’ every 
knock at the door an’ every letter an’ tele- 
gram is like tae burst her heart wi’ fear. 
Aye, he has the name o’t but it’s she that 
pays the price. Juist think o’ Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone an’ what it meant tae her tae 
come hame an’ leave him oot there wi’ no 
news for years an’ the thocht o’ him wi 
fever an’ savages an’ lions a’ roond him. 
Aye, an’ nobody thinking but she was hav- 
ing a fine quiet time at hame. I would 
like fine for somebody tae build a graund 
cathedral tae Mrs. Saint Peter. There’s 
mony a woman whose man is far awa’ 
traivlin’ an’ at conventions an’ confer- 
ences an’ missions while she bides at hame 
wi’ the wind soughin’ roond the hoose an’ 
fearsome noises a’ the nicht keepin’ her 
frae sleep an’ the bairns maybe no weel, 
that wad find a warm friend in Mrs. Peter. 
Ye see she kenned a’ about it. 

“** Lastly, ye are some of ye sayin: “‘ Ah, 
but it was a rare preevileege tae hae the 
Maister bidin’ in her home and her 
tendin’ tae him and listenin’ tae him all 
the whiles, an’ sae nae dout it was. I 
will no’ be minding you this day that he 
said, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
the least of these ye did it unte me,’” 
but I will be asking you tae read his ain 
words. 

“** Ye wad like fine tae hae him live wi’ 
you? Then listen: “If a man love me 
he will keep my words and my Father 
will love him and we will come unto him 
and make our abode with him.” ‘‘Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock, and 
if any man hear my voice and open unto 
me I will come in and sup with him and 
he with me.’”’ 
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There was a long silence and then 
Elspeth broke it. ‘‘ Donald, there’s the 
fear o’ God an’ the wisdom o’ his ain 
wife in that man frae Drumshalloch, and 
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gin he preaches here next Sabbath I'll 
get till church, rheumatiz or no rheuma- 
tiz. Noo, take the Book an’ we’ll hae 
prayers.” 





A Japanese Welcome to an American Christian 


By Rev. J. H. 


(The visit of Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union 
Theological Seminary to the East as Haskell lec- 
turer in India for 1903 has brought out many ex- 
pressions of regard for his message and himself 
from Oriental peoples. But no tribute has been 
more remarkable than this one here described by a 
missionary of the American Board.—EDITORS ] 


What is the use of saying anything about 
Dr. Hall in Sendai, when Sendai is only an 
out-of-the-way city of Northern Japan? Sim- 
ply because Sendai met him as no other place 
did, and the methods by which his work was 
done here were wholly different from those 
used in any other place. Everywhere else he 
was welcomed by missionaries and Japanese 
Christians, and most warmly welcomed, too, 
buat this necessitated his working under the 
auspices of Christians. The non-Christian 
people were invited to the lectures by Chris- 
tians, and of course the desire to hear this 
celebrated scholar drew many outsiders into 
church buildings and Christian halls. There 
was no lack of numbers who everywhere 
heard his message with delight and profit. 

At Sendai, however, the methods were just 
the reverse. Although we have the largest 
missionary community of any interior city 
and over a thousand Christians, the missiona- 
ries and pastors felt that it would be far better 
to give the prominent non-Christian citizens a 
chance to get into personal and responsible 
relations with the lecturer. And no sooner 
was this suggested to the mayor than he en- 
thusiastically said he would count it a great 
honor to be permitted to take charge of Dr. 
Hall’s work through a committee of citizens. 
There was no difficulty in securing for this 
purpose the joint action of the Ladies’ Club, 
of which the governor’s wife is president ; the 
Educational Society of this province, of which 
the ex-mayor is the chairman, and the City 
Educational Society, headed by the mayor. 

These three societies issued 2,000 tickets of 
invitation, and five lectures were delivered in 
the spacious hall of the Government College, 
in which electric lights were fitted for the oc- 
casion, at an expense of 300 yen. Missiona- 
ries, pastors and other prominent Christians 
received the same graceful letter of invitation 
as did others. Or, to bring out the contrast 
more vividly, the non-Christian citizens in- 
vited the native and foreign Christian repre- 
sentatives to hear these Christian lectures. 

On the arrival of Dr. Hall he was met at the 
station by over a hundred ladies and gentle- 
men of the city, including missionaries and 
representative Christians. The mayor con- 
ducted him to the large waiting-room, where 
he introduced the people individually to their 
distinguished guest, and an invitation was ex- 
tended te him to dine the next day at the 
mayor’s house, at which feast were present 
the lineal descendant of the Prince Date fam- 
ily, the governor, the vice-governor, the di- 
rector of the college and the vice-mayor. 

On learning of Dr. Hall’s desire to see 
Matsushima, The Thousand Islands of Japan, 
the mayor sent a letter to the keeper of the 
famous temple there, requesting him to show 
Dr. Hall the rare treasures contained therein. 
Even the emperor has honored this temple 
with a special visit, and the government has 
recently appropriated 70,000 yen to preserve 
this historic building. 

At the close of the last lecture, this joint 
committee of ladies and gentlemen held a re- 
ception at which over 200 were present, and 
the governor sat at Dr. Hall’s right. His 
most valuable interpreter, Prof. M. Hino of 
the Doshisha, sat at his left. The mayor sin- 
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cerely thanked the lecturer for the warm sym- 
pathetic message he had given them. He es- 
pecially requested him on his return to tell 
the people of the United States how grateful 
Japan is for the pure friendship of America 
from the very first. Then in behalf of promi- 
nent citizens he presented Dr. Hall with a 
superb suit of ancient Japanese armor of the 
kind worn by a general. 

Dr. Hall was completely taken by surprise, 
and his assertion that he was utterly at a loss 
for suitable words of reply was doubtless sin- 
cere. Butall thesame his usual gifts of speech 
did not fail him, and when he said that he 
would personally deliver the message of the 
mayor of Sendai to his friend, the President 
of the United States, the audience were im- 
mensely pleased. 

The dean of the college, though calling him- 
self a Buddhist, was especially enthusiastic 
in preparing the buildings for these meetings, 
and he was so impressed with the moral value 
of these lectures that he presented Dr. Hall 
witha rare Japanese painting on silk of two 
life-sized tigers. One of the leading Buddhist 
priests brought him a damask scarf that he 
himself had received as a reward from the head 
of the Zen sect, and asked the Doctor to carry it 
home as an expression of his gratitude. This 
priest recently publicly said that Christianity 
has been an immense blessing to Buddhism, 
and he has long planned to go to the States to 
express in person his thanks for all that 
American has done for the political and moral 
regeneration of Japan. 

When the great railroad station was filled 
with ladies and gentleman, including the 
highest cfficials, to bid Dr. Hall farewell on 
the midnight train, he said to me, “ My heart 
is broken with this wonderful exhibition of 
kindness.” As the train started the mayor 
called for “* Banzai,” and the ladies also joined 
in the farewell “ten thousand ages ” to the de- 
parting guest. 

Dr. Hall writes just as he sails for home. 
“Nothing in Japan has appreached the result 
at Sendai. I am amazed, as I think it all over, 
by the splendid open-mindedness towards 
Christianity exhibited by the Sendai officials 
and army officers. And I love to remember 
the presence of the Japanese ladies in every- 
thing, and the grace and dignity of their 
demeanor. I thank God for this experience.” 

That is why it is fitting that something 
special should be said about Dr. Hall in 
Sendai. 

The above statement, however, is but a 
preface to one other. Japan is ripe for Chris- 
tian men of name other than pastors and 
evangelists to do a vast work here. We want 
the great preachers and evangelists of course. 
The churches can use them with power among 
Christians and those who are turning towards 
Christianity. But there isa large number of 
prominent men and women, officials, educa- 
tors, business men, who feel that they cannot 
go to the chapels and churches to get their 
Christianity. But if men like Dr. Hall, “ sent 
not by the churches, but by a great univer- 
sity,” or successful business men, or states- 
men or soldiers of Christian faith, can come, 
they can now be introduced in many of the 
great cities to the non-Christian prominent 
citizens, who will gladly welcome their reli- 
gious message. In this way a deep impres- 
sion of Christian truth can be made in circles 
that as yet missionaries and churches cannot 
visibly touch. 

Sendai, Japan, April 9. 
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“A Decade of Decline in Our Church Membership” 


There certainly has not been a decade of 
decline in aggregate membership in Ameri- 
can Congregational churches. The fact spe- 
cially cheering in the records for the four and 
a half decades since facts were first tabulated 
is that our total United States membership 
has steadily risen, from 224, 732 in 1857, to 
645,866 in 1901. No retrograde year can be 
found, nor one when the e wasi-t a c'rar 
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above, the increase or decrease of annual con- 
fession gains, following the years indicated at 
the top. For reasonably equitable comparison 
of larger and smaller groups, a graduated ris- 
ing scale at the left, was fixed by 25'sand 100's 
for the convention, by 100’s and 500’s for the 
state and by 1,000’s and 10,000's for the nation. 
In chart No. 1, below, the three are combined, 
of necas-ity withont the scale, but accurately 
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advance in at least the thousands figure— 
usually the ten-thousands (see chart No. 3, 
lower margin). 

But, totality of membership, even resident 
membership, is not the item of chief concern. 
The vital factor of gain is our advance by con- 
fessions of faith. This column in the records 
most palpably marks what numerical head- 
way the church is making in its supreme 
enterprise of winning the world to Christ. 
This is the conversion column, if there is one. 

Letters received from or granted to other 
churches of our order—or, in the broad view, 
of any Christian order—do not increase or 
decrease, but only transfer and transpose us. 

Now it is a fact that the Year- Book column 
which most notably fluctuates is this very 
column of accessions by confession of faith. 
And this discrepancy of movement between 
confession gains—as partly offset by the 
death column—and total gains, seems to dem- 
onstrate that our steady growth to almost 
threefold bulk within the half-century must 
be due chiefly to letters we have received, not 
from each other (that would mark no increase) 
but from Christians of other lands and denom- 
inations. Oar cherished polity may incline to 
pride itself over this success. To build a 
church out of fragments of other churches 
may be occasion—but is not bravest occasion 
—for glorying. I think we must admit, espe- 
cially in the home field (it is less true in the 
foreign missions) that when it comes to 
“making disciples,” as Jesus taught, we have 
not, as a whole, during fifty years, shown our- 
selves a strongly winning church. 

The writer has carefully searched among 
the Year- Book facts and summaries, covering 
first a period of twelve years—1890-1902 —and 
in three relations: frst, for thirty-two churches 
of atypical “convention ” in an Interior state, 
second, for the whole state concerned, which 
may also be called typical; and third, for the 
Congregational churches of the nation. This 
study, reduced to graphic charts, part of 
which are here reproduced, revealed some in- 
teresting facts. 

Each of these three charts was at first drawn 
separately to indicate, mathematically, by the 
space between the base lines and the z'g-zags 
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drawn to show the parallel effect. A singular 
correspondence appears in the combination. 

The convention line (1) reveals a broken 
zigzag of ups and downs, yet, for the whole 
period, forms a decided wave, with a maxi- 
mum crest in 1893, followed by a second peak 
in 1895, with but a slight depression between. 
It drops toa low minimum in 1896, shows a 
wavering tendency to a level daring the last 
four years, closing in 1901 at a point but 
slightly above its start in 1890. 

In the state line (2) the wave is more pro- 
nounced, with a decided maximum in 1893, a 
high table-lan’ between 1893 and 1894, its tow- 
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advance to the high crest of 1894 ts followed by 
as rapid subsidence to the deep minimum in 
1899, then a rising tendency appears up to 1901. 
The statistical figures of advance and decline 
were added to the original charts. 

For clearer understanding, the national line 
(3) of the combination is now presented alone, 
with graduated scale and full figures of the 
confession-gains for each year, while, in the 
lower margin is given the total resident mem- 
bership for every year involved. It will be 
noted that but one year of this category (resi- 
dent membership) is retrograde—1899 —corre- 
sponding with the wave’s lowest ebb. 

The peculiar phenomenon of this wave of a 
decade, so evident in all three relations, led to 
the farther investigation, by similar methods, 
of the half-century’s reach of progress, whose 
very peculiar results are seen in chart No. 3, 
covering forty-five years, the last eleven of 
which will be recognized as a repetition of 
the national line of No. 2. In No. 3 the side 
scale is made full, from a zero base-line, so 
that confession-gains are really indicated by 
the varying space between the base-line and 
differen'ial. In the lower margin may be 
found the steadily advancing figures of our 
total membership. 

This half-century line discloses at onca a 
series of such waves, whose crests rise likea 
range of Sierras, io startling periodicity, from 
eight to ten years apart, in the years 1859, 1867, 
1877, 1887 and 1894; while extreme depressions 
follow with similar regularity, in 1861, 1873, 
1881, 1888 and 1899, since when our present 
rising tide begins. It reminds oneof the Jubi- 
lee singers’ song, 


I’m sometimes up and sometimes down. 


It is only to be hoped that we may, with good 
conscience, be able to add, as they do, 


But still my soul is heavenly bound. 


In the main these crests rise higher with the 
years, especially the last two. The depres- 
sions also, on the whole, find a rising grade. 
Two of the peaks—in 1859 and 1887 are remark- 
ably steep and sharp, when, in each ins'ance, 
the ingather nes ro-e suddenly to early 
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est ebb in 1899, since when an upward push at 
a hopeful angle, has brought the figures of 
1901 a trifle above those of 1890. 

In the national line (3) the wave is very 
manifest, and the zigzags begin to be absorbed 
in the larger trend of flowandebb. A steady 





double the numbers of the preceding year. 
Indeed, the climax of our whole history was 
attained in 1887, with 41,000 confession gains, 
a figure never approached before or since. 
Yet, while threefolding our total member- 
ship since 1857, we have never reached the 
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double, or neared it, of our confession gains 
in 1859. [In fact, it is humiliating to learn that 
the confession gains of 1899 were even less 
than those far back in 1859, though the situa- 
tion is a trifle relieved by noting that in 1859 
we were at the top of the tallest crest recorded, 
while in 1899, at about the same level, we were 
deep in the latest trough of the sea. 

Now, however this curious wave-movement, 


in such regular recurrence, may be accounted 
for (and it looks as if there should be ade- 
quate cause) it is sadly evident thus far that 
our volume of gains by confession is not ex- 
panding in any way commensurate with our 
steady advance in ecclesiastical numbers and 
power, nor with the growth of American pop- 
ulations. Nor dare we plume ourselves 
wholly upon quality, and retort as did the 


lioness in the fable concerning her cubs, 
“But they are lions.” The disheartening 
ebbs in this lung struggle upward may well 
drive us to meditation and prayer. Mean- 
while, we may be thankful for what there 
is of upward trend and for the present en- 
couraging turn of the tide, as well as for the 
already noted fact that the latest ebb is 
nearly up to the highest flow. 





Our Ministerial Problems 


Being a Congregationalist, an alumnus of 
Boston University, and the pagtor ofa church 
in a small town with a salary less than could 
be spent with effort, I have been interested 
in recent discussions in your Readers’ Forum 
of our large churches selecting graduates 
from Boston University instead of our own 
seminaries, of how our own men may secure 
promotions, and of men leaving the ministry 
to engage in business. 

1. Many Boston University men (myself 
for example) fill inconspicuous places. I im- 
agine the proportion of strong preachers from 
Andover graduates may bear comparison with 
that of other seminaries. Boston University 
has a large enrollment, and for its student 
body skims the cream of American Metho- 
dism. There is but one Boston. If any col- 
lege graduate in the country intending to 
enter the Methodist Episcopal ministry does 
not attend the seminary of Boston University 
it is because he cannot. The strongest can, 
and do; and of course’succeed. Is it wonder- 
ful that a few of such a large and choice se- 
lection should be desired for our great pul- 
pits? 

2. Then it seems to me that some one should 
say, “If the cause of Christianity is better 
served, let us welcome these men.” 

I am not sure that the larger salaries paid in 
the larger places mean much greater bank 
accounts. Of course there is some satisfaction 


in spending money;‘and judging from the: 


persistence of “ Bonanza” promoters in cir- 


cularizing ministers, some must have money~ 


to invest. But as these appeals come to me, 
men in places of this class must be among the 
investors. A minister who has occupied high 
places recently advised, “Now is your only 
time to save money. ” There are many advan- 
oe and ‘Tdxarfes in’ a gountry parish ‘Which 
a clty pastor may well wovet, beside a small ex- 
 pendé account. ” 

3. Then, too, it is far from ideal for a man 
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who can succeed in the work of a Christian 
minister to think of leaving his field, or voca- 
tion, to make money. These fields are of 
great.importanee,, If the salary is necessarily 
too small to provide a comfortable living the 
people will permit the minister to earn money. 
Where are the St. Pauls among us? Cannot 
we break the bread of life in a small field and 
at the same time earn a partial support? Paul 
managed quite a parish while earning a consid- 
erable income. A near neighbor of mine de- 
rives an income from business more than 
twice as great as his salary, and the only com- 
plaint I have ever heard concerning his min- 
istry is that “he has raised a very large 
family and has thus become a bad example 
to the young married people of the parish.” 
It seems unfitting for a prophet of the Lord 
to run away from the problems of his own 
field. The cause is so important that no 
ground should be vacated because of trifling 
personal inconveniences to the commanding 
officer, D. M. G. 
Is It Discourtesy 

In three installation councils where I have 
represented an invited chureh as pastor the 
details of the financial basis of agreement be- 
tween the church (or society) and the pastor 
have been left unstated except that, upon 
question: raised by the council, everything 
was satisfactory to these concerned. In each 
case it was assuniéd by-the inviting church 
that the details of the matter were no con- 
cern for the council whatever. It used to be 
considered a somewhat important factor in 
the settlement of a pastor by those who are 
asked ‘to advise and assist in such installa- 
tions to know if the chtrch had made proper 
provision for the pastor’s support. ’ It’ seems 
td be passing’ out of stich importance, so far 
as lying any faéts before the council it: three 
reodnt councils de to dé “taketh as’ any 
indication. It seems to me, however, that 


when a church asks counsel and seeks fellow- 
ship for the settlement of a pastor all the facts 
necessary for giving such advice should be 
presented. It would be quite as consistent 
for a church to say to the invited council that 
a mutual understanding between them ard 
their pastor-elect, about his religious beliefs, 
had taken place ard there was no need for 
any details in the matter. 

The after differences and hindrances in 
pastoral relationships come out of financial 
facts as well as of theological matters. A 
church and pastor might agree on a financial 
arrangement such as an advising council 
might not be able to consider was the best 
for either that charch or for the fellowship 
of churches. It seems to me that the with- 
holding from this statement before the couh- 
cil of any financial facts relating to the sup- 
port of the pastor which the council desires 
to know is an unconscious reficection upon the 
wisdom of the advice they have requested and 
might be easily be deemed a discourtesy. 

F. B. PULLAN. 


A Final Rejoinder 


Mr. Comstock’s rejoinder in The Congrega- 
tionalist of May 16 gives a correct view in 
general of Christian Endeavor in the large 
churches of Vermont; but in the interests of 
truth, in view of the statements of Mr. Shaw 
concerning organizations other than “ straight 
Christian Endeavor,” it should be said that in 
thetwenty churches named by Mr. Shaw, or in 
the twenty-six mentioned by Mr. Comstock, 
there are at least five which have abandoned 
the pledge which Mr. Shaw holds so important 
and 40 distinctive of true Endeavor; and that 
among our ten largest churches there are to- 
day only five having regular Endeavor ‘Sééle- 
ties: “At thé’ beginning of 1902, these! five 
churcheés-reported 243 members tn their youhg 
people’s organizations’; ‘at its close, 242. 

JOouN L. SEWALL. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Mountain Meadow Lark 


BY MABEL EARLE 


Thou art not king by right supreme 
Of peerless voice and tone ; 

Among the woodland choristers 
Thou reignest not alone; 

But glen and forest know thy spell, 
The magic all thine own. 


No far unearthly sopg hast thou, 
Like God’s sweet hermit thrush ; 

No passionate pleading from thine heart 
Thrills on the midnight hush ; 

Thou lovest morn, and sun and wind, 
Where cafion waters rush. 


Thou lovest scurrying April snows, 
And flying wraiths of mist 

That sweep the craggy mountain slope 
Where gnarled cedars twist. 

Thou lovest the breaking of the clouds 
In gold ghd amethyst. 


Thou lovest evening on the slopes 
Of foothills golden brown ; 

The topmost spray of spruce or pine, 
The alder’s crested crown, 

From which to fling thy challenge gay, 
As twilight purples down. 


Memory thou hast, but not regret ; 
No taint of morbid pain, 

No questioning dread of future ill 
Sounds ever in thy strain ; 

Pure grace of joy thou hast from God 
And givest him again. 


Brave singer of the mist crowned slope, 
The foam dashed granite ledge, 

The upland crest, the lowland field, 
The ponds and reedy sedge— 

God give thee long to sing his love 
In yearly pilgrimage! 

Deer Lodge, Mont. 





Fathers are lectured a 
good deal nowadays about 
their duty to their children, and ex- 
horted to give less time to business and 
more to home. Those who point out 
their deficiences to them so glibly do not 
seem to see that there is another side to 
the case. Many a father would be glad 
to spend less time at the office, but for 
knowing that the comfort of the home 
depends on his laborious hours there. 
Many a husband envies his wife the cling- 
ing affection of the little son and daugh- 
ter and counts the loss of an equal place 
in their childish hearts the greatest sac- 
rifice he makes for the good of his family. 
Do mothers realize how much they might 
do to strengthen the tie between the 
children and their father? So much of 
the purchasing in the average household 
is done by the mother that the father’s 
real importance as the “ provider’”’ is not 
always clear to youthful eyes. It is for 
the mother to explain when she brings 
home the new suit that it was father who 
earned the money for it, and that it is 
because father wants his boys and girls 
to have so many nice things that he goes 
to work so early in the morning and 
comes home, sometimes, so tired that he 
does not like noisy plays. One little 
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three-year-old has this moral pointed for 
him in a nursery jingle, to accompany his 
toilet, after the style of The House That 
Jack Built, which begins with himself 
and his initial garment and reaches its 
climax in his papa: ‘‘This is Dear Papa, 
Who works so hard, To earn the money, 


That Mamma takes, When she goes to 
the store, To buy the shirt, That Johnny 
wears.” 





Pathetic Stories for Children 
BY RUTH MOWRY BROWN 


A little fellow climbs up into his 
mother’s lap and asks for a story. As 
the tale proceeds the child’s eyes begin 
to dilate and soon a little hand is put up 
to the story-teller’s lips and a quivering 
voice asks, ‘‘Does it come out good?” 
Many another child, especially if he has 
a sensitive nature, will not allow the 
story to be finished unless assured that it 
turns out wellin the end. Here we have 
Froebel’s idea of emphasizing the brieht 
and pure side of life, of filling the child’s 
mind so full of the good, the joyous, and 
the beautiful that there is no room for 
the sad and evil. The little child’s own 
attitude toward anything that is unpleas. 
ant points us in this direction. The 
healthy, normal child in its first years 
does not enjoy pathetic stories. Morbid, 
unhealthy little children seem to delight 
in them, but they are the exception 
which proves the rule. 

A kindergarten teacher told me her ex- 
perience in giving her class the story of 
The Little Rooster. When, in the story, 
the rooster went under the ice and was 
drowned several of the children cried so 
hard she was obliged to have him resur- 
rected and live happily ever after. Since 
then I have been delighted to hear the 
same story in another kindergarten with 
an entirely different ending. The point 
of the narrative is ‘‘patience.’”’ It was 
illustrated quite as well, yet without a 
tragedy to trouble the immature little 
minds and hearts. 

The pathetic story often has the same 
effect upon the child as the story of a 
hob-goblin or bug-a boo. He will dream 
about it at night and cry out in his sleep. 
A little boy who was extremely fond of 
animal stories was listening to Ernest 
Seton Thompson’s Raggylug, The Story 
of a Cottontail Rabbit. As soon as the 
reader came to the encounter with the 
snake, the boy would no longer listen. 
Still he had heard enough of the tale to 
dream about it and for a week his mother 
lived in constant dread of the nights, be. 
cause it was such a difficult matter to quiet 
the child when frightened by the remem- 
brance of the story after he was in bed. 

A little girl who had heard the poem of 
Lucy Gray was afterwards found crying. 
On being asked what was the matter she 
replied, ‘‘ Nothing.’’ Another time she 
answered, “‘I don’t know,” but when her 
mother began to talk with her on some 
cheerful subject to draw her mind from 
the trouble, she made some reference to 
Lucy Gray, showing that the story was in 
some way connected with her crying. 

Many such cases could be enumerated, 
but it is hardly necessary to cite more 
instances to prove that the pathetic story 
should not generally be used for very 
small children. Probably all will agree 
that it depends upon the child, his tem- 
perament and disposition. 

Let us return to the small boy who 
loved stories of animal life. About the 


same time that the pathos of Raggylug’s 
first danger was more than he, could bear, 
he received a copy of Life and Her 
Children. While this book was really 
old for one of his years he delighted in 
hearing it read aloud and soon learned 
that life for the animals is ever a desper- 
ate fight for existence. The personal 
element does not enter into this book and 
the boy was learning the relations of life 
to life without too great a tax on feeling 
and imagination. 

Six months after his veto against Raggy- 
lug he listened with delight to the story 
of Silverspot. When it came to the 
death of the crow the mother explained 
that animals cannot live forever, that 
death must come to each one sooner or 
later, and with a sigh and the words, 
“Poor Silverspot,” on the part of the boy, 
the book was laid aside. The story was 
not forgotten, but the child did not dream 
about it and dwell upon it to his harm. 
He was more mature. The reading of 
Life and Her Children had brought him 
knowledge of the facts of animal life and 
the pathos was no longer out of proportion 
as it had been to the less mature nature 
of six months before. 

A story ought not to be isolated. It 
must bear proper relations to the rest of 
life. Of course the child’s immaturity af- 
fects this point materially, but still it is 
sometimes the case that even older per- 
sons are so strongly affected by the pa- 
thetic that they lose the sense of right re- 
lations. 

What service may the pathetic element 
in stories do for the child? Should the 
pathetic have any place in the child’s 
stories? Surely there must somewhere 
be a happy medium. At the right time, 
in the proper place the pathetic story is 
of untold value. The books read in child- 
hood and youth make a profound im- 
pression that can seldom be repeated . 
later. A story means so much to chil- 
dren, its characters are so alive, so heart- 
ily loved or hated and its scenes so ab- 
solutely real that it is a potent factor in 
character building. ‘The books that are 
with us in the leisure of youth, that we 
love for a time not only with the enthu- 
siasm, but with something of the exclu- 
siveness of a first love, are those that 
enter as factors forever in our mental 
life.’ The pathetic story is helpful in 
awakening kindness in the heart of the 
child towards other people and also 
towards animals. When the heart of the 
little child is made soft toward those less 
fortunate than himself this sympathy 
continues throughout life and produces 
the philanthropist, the missionary, the 
man who loves his brother as himself. 

It must be an unsusceptible child who 
cannot be touched and helped by Thomp- 
son’s Sand Hill Stag. What child would 
not long to share his repast with little 
Dirk if told the beautiful story by John 
de Liefde of the little German boy who 
left the outside door open that the ravens 
might come in and bring them bread as 
they brought to Elijah? How easily 
could an older child be led to see the 
value of doing each little duty through 
van Dyke’s pathetic story of The Other 
Wise Man or by the Legend of St. Chris- 
topher. ; 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader: who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


33. CHARADE 
In sin the FIRST two oft delays 
Till NEXT and LAST is late. 
The WHOLE is often seen in space, 
And sometimes when you skate. 
E. H. Pray. 


34. INITIAL CHANGES 


Take a word meaning a companion and by 
alternate changes of its initial letter make 
words of the following signification : 

1. To satiate. 2. To estimate. 3. An en- 
trance. 4. After the usual time. 5. To dis- 
like. 6. The head. 7. Anepoch. 8. To beat 
down in price. 9. Death. 10. A feminine 
name. BELTY. 


35. TRANSPOSITION 


Joy, when pursued, is rarely ONE— 
She e’er such wooing seems to shun. 


But he who follows Duty’s call 
May find that Joy shall him befall. 


She TWO does seek, who erst did flee ; 
Abides with him, his very THREE. 


36. CRYPTOGRAM 


(The cryptogram is not popular, but a few 
tangle-lovers get more pleasure from its in- 
tricacies than from any other problems. We 
shall be interested to note how Nillor, E. H. 
Pray and others succeed with this specimen. ) 

Grit glue sols sols sols sols sols sols hrsate 
dig thsumtpa dmrhn ; rsotmg fpluite sols sols 
sols sols sols plea kgte dig munos. SPHINX. 


37. PALINDROME 


’Tis hard, but just, when, in a tone 
And manner far from mild, 

A man as scarcely worth a groan 
His rival’s speech has styled, 

To be compelled to hear hfs own 
*E*I*E*Y *E*1*E*, 


38. AN ACROSTIC 
(Transpose the first letters of the lines.) 


A man WHOLE was of quiet m%od, 

But with a stern resolve indued ; 

In fiction’s realm we see him jog, 

Resplendent as a pedagogue. 

Contented with no lofty aim, 

He sought not either wealth or fame. 

Calm was his mien, yet stern his rule 

Among the urchins of his school. 

No arbitrary power he swayed 

Except when urchins disobeyed. 

Dictates of his must be observed 

Or else the birchen rod was served. 
NELSONIAN. 


ANSWERS 


29. Man-i-to-ba. 

30. Alabama, Transvaal, Hamadan, Canaan, 
Cassadaga, Saranac, Atlanta, Savannah, Matta- 
wanna, Caracas, Panama, Bahama, Havana, Caa- 
ada, Walla Walla, Santa Barbara, Arkansas. 

31. Thought, though. 

32. Peabody-bird, red-bird, cherry-bird, cedar- 
bird, cow-bird, thistle-bird, dough-bird, oven-bird, 
fire-bird, rice-bird, reed-bird, crying-bird, yellow- 
bird, cat-bird, mocking-bird, butcher-bird, moose- 
bird, frigate-bird, blue- bird. 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: J. M. C., Cambridge, Mass., to 25, 27, 28; 
Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 22, 24, 26, 27, 28; 
Katie, Saco, Me., 25, 28. 

Nillor prefers his answer—“ An-nual Luna,”—to 
that of the author of 24. The botanist, he says, is 
much inclined to doubt whether “ Hyacinth” quite 
answers the conditions of the lines as to very early 
and very late flowering. 


For the Children 
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A act 








is a youn 
Givhoa Mane 


mother the size 
a source of Surprise, 
ut she says, | That’s not, all, 





$ ho am small, r, 
Al fact he ae mortal denies. f 








Grandma’s Pranks 
BY CORA B. BICKFORD 


There is nothing grandma enjoys more 
than telling us about the time when she 
was a little girl. Then her father owned 
a large farm on the Old Post-Road be- 
tween Boston and Portland. 

Along this high road all the passenger 
stages passed on their way to and from 
the cities, and companies of emigrants 
traveled to their new homes in the forests 
of Maine. Sometimes in summer a cara- 
van went by, and this gave grandma and 
her sisters great delight, for they thought 
it the best fun in the world to watch the 
animals, There was only one disappoint- 
ing thing about it. The drivers would not 
let the animals stop that grandma and her 
sisters might feed them. 

But one day the children learned some- 
thing that pleased them. There had been 
an accident to the stage, and the driver 
stopped at the farm for repairs. Mean- 
time the passengers got out and walked 
about the farm. One gentleman was in- 
terested in the flower. beds, and when he 
was told that grandma and her sisters 
took all the care of them, he bought a 
large bouquet. Grandma and her sisters 
talked a long time with this gentleman, 
and they told him about the caravans and 
how much they wahted to feed the ani- 
mals though the drivers would not let 
them stop. 

Then the gentleman said: ‘‘I will tell 
you something that perhaps you do not 
know. Elephants are very fond of pota- 
toes. The next time a caravan comes 
this way you must drop some potatoes 
along the road. The drivers cannot get 
the elephants along while a potato re- 
mains, and this will give you a fine chance 
to see the entire caravan.” 

Grandma and her sisters determined to 


put his suggestion to the test. A few 
weeks after they heard that a caravan 
was on its way to Portland and would 
pass by the house the next day. Early in 
the morning the children got up and 
strewed potatoes along in the street. It 
was just as the gentleman had said. The 
elephants would not be driven on until 
the last potato had been eaten. The 
drivers were not at all pleased with this 
little trick, but they could not help them. 
selves in the least, and grandma and her 
sisters had to laugh at them, 

But that summer something happened 
that gave grandma greater enjoyment 
than watching a caravan. In the field 
across the road from the house some men 
were at work building a railroad. This 
road was called the P. S. and P., which 
meant the Portland, Saco and Ports- 
mouth. The little girls used to go up in 
the field to watch the men place thé 
sleepers and lay the rails. They had 
never seen even the picture of an engine 
or & passenger coach, and so they had not 
the least idea how they would look. Of 
course they tried to imagine all about 
it, but the mind pictures they called up 
would have looked rather queer if they 
had been printed on paper. 

When the day came for the first train 
to go by, the whole family, grandma with 
her papa and mamma, and all her sisters 
went out in the field to see it. What a 
wicked-looking monster the engine was ! 
How fast it moved, and what a sharp, 
shrill whistle it sent out! It frightened 
grandma so that she hid her face in her 
mamma’s gown, and would not look at it. 

But after a few days she forgot to be 
frightened, and thought it a great treat to 
go up in the field to watch the trains. 
Sometimes her sisters used to pick bou- 
quets of balsams, phlox, anc bluebells 
and give them to the engineer as the 
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cars passed along. Think of handing a 
bouquet to an engineer on one of our fast 
flying passenger trains! But passenger 
trains in those days did not move at the 
rapid rate of thirty or even twenty-five 
miles an hour. 

The engineers seemed to enjoy these 
gifts so much that grandma wished that 
she might give a bouquet too. Her 
sister said she was too little to think 
of such athing. Still she did think about 
it, and at last decided to act on her own 
judgment. In the morning she got up 
and gathered her flowers while the dew 
was still upon them. Then, making her 
bouquet, she carried it down to the spring 
and placed the stems in the cool water, 
taking care to let the blossoms rest where 
they would be quite in the shade. Just 
before it was time for the train from 
Boston, she slipped out of the house and 
ran down to the spring for the bouquet, 
and then across lots to the side of the 
track as fast as her feet would take her. 


F 


1 Shadowgraph of the Madonna 


She was not a minute too soon, for there 
in the far distance was the train coming 
along at a rate of speed that almost took 
her breath away as she looked. Stepping 
as near to the track as she dared she 
braced herself backward upon her left 
foot and held out the bouquet as far as 
she could reach, in her right hand. As 
the train drew near the strong breeze 
blew her hair about her face and made 
her close her eyes tightly. Still she stood 
her ground until she felt the flowers 
taken from her hand, and heard a voice 
say, ‘‘ Thank you, little girl.” The move- 
ment of taking the flowers drew her 
slightly forward, and it was several sec- 
onds before she dared to open her eyes. 
When she did look down the track, she 
could see the engineer looking back at 
her and waving the flowers. 

Not for several days did grandma dare 
to tell her older sisters what she had 
done. Now she says she counts this inci- 
dent as one of the happiest of her life. 





23 May 1908 


Happy Rain 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils ; 
In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills; 
The clouds of gray engulf the day, 
And overwhelm the town; 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where every buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room; 
A health unto the happy! 
A fig for him who frets !— 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 
—Robert Loveman. 





In response to many requests for more 
shadowgraphs we print below one of the 
Madonna contributed by Mrs. S. M. Sears 
from her large collection. Paste on stiff paper 
and cut out black portions with a sharp knife. 
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Pome 
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The Conversation Corner 


A Squirrel Corner 


ERE is, something new for a pic- 
H ture! We have had lions, and 

horses and dogs and cats [all right 
for the cats!—D. F.] and porcupines and 
partridges and owls and all sorts of bipeds 
and quadrupeds and polypeds, but never 
a@ squirrel at all, so far as I remember. 
They are too hard to catch—in a camera. 
But a little Newton girl has caught one, 
and here it is with her letter about it: 

Dear Mr. Martin: The squirrels around 
our house are very easy to tame. We have 
tamed some of them so that they will come 
and take nuts out of our hands. We have a 
shingle out on the window sill of our dining- 
room, and a stick running from that to the 
ground, The way we first got them to know 
where to get the nut was by cracking two 
nuts together, then they would hear the sound 
and come up the stick and get the nuts. We 
have to be very careful and not move, or it 
would scare them. I will send you a picture 
of one of the squirrels that Howard took. 
We call this squirrel Dude, because he has a 
hole in his ear that he got in some fight, and it 
looks as if once upon a time he had an ear- 
ring in it. 

Oae day I put the nut in the palm of my 
hand, instead of on my fingers, and the squir- 
rel came up and took a hold of the first thing 
he saw, and that happened to be my finger. [ 
pulled and he pulled till at last he let go. I 
have a scar yet! We have four squirrels that 
come to us. Sunday Howard went out on the 
lawn and knocked two nuts together, and all 
four of them came up to him. One of them 
was going to jump on his knee, but he did not 
quite have the courage to. They have their 
nests in the woods across the road. 

Your Cornerer, 

Newton Center, Mass. MAUDE B. 

How much to learn from such a story ! 
Maude learned a lesson in natural history 
that squirrels are rodents—-that means 
that they gnaw, you know. I suppose 
the evolutionists would say that it is a 
part of our animal nature to fight, and 
sometimes I hear of boys—intelligent, 
reasoning human boys—that actually 
fight with their fellow-animals, seeming 
to enjoy hurting them as much as they 
can, and even thinking it right to do so; 
the one that can fight hardest is the best 
fellow—the survival of the fittest ! 

There is something better than that 
which the picture and the letter show us 
—kindness rather than cruelty. Can the 
boys find a statement in the New Testa- 
ment that every kind of beasts and birds 
can be tamed? It is done by treating 
them kindly. My friend who takes me 
up and down in the elevator told me a day 
or two ago of the wonderful tameness of 
the squirrels on the college grounds at 
Harvard Square—sitting in your lap and 
running over your head. Since I began 
writing this Corner a lady caller has told 
me of a poor cat, driven into a high tree 
by dogs and in great trouble because she 
could not get down. At last, the man of 
the house, eighty-seven years old, put up 
a ladder against the tree, climbed up on it 
and succeeded in getting the kitten safely 
down. How all this puts to shame the 
boys—O no, not Corner boys |—who throw 
stones at cats, kill birds and steal their 
eggs, and so get hearts and hands cruel 
enough to pound and bruise one another ! 
Here is another squirrel letter which 
comes in just right. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I enjoy reading in the 
book {menagerie prize book] you sent me very 


much,...I have transplanted jacks-in-the- 
pulpit, liverworts, violets, etc., from the woods 
into our garden. ‘I am interested in wild ani 
mals, too. I had a: pair of gray squirrels in a 
cage given me one Christmas. Miss Ellen M. 
Stone came here once to speak in our church, 
and she petted them, saying, ‘‘ How sweet it 
is to minister to God’s creatures.” One of 
them is now dead, but the other is playful 
and frisky as ever. When his cage door is 
open he will run into the different rooms, and 
sometimes sits on the top of his cage and eats 
nuts. 

Lebanon, N. H. 


I wonder which side Oscar will take 
on the question between animals and 
vegetables—between jacks-in the-pulpits 
and squirrels-in-the-cage! Of course 
Miss Stone who has had such a happy 
life in caring for God’s needy children in 
a far-off land would believe in kindness 
to all of His creatures. 


Oscar B. 


For the Old Folks 


* Alice”’ answers the Binghamton ques- 
tion (April 25) by referring to Whittier’s 
Tent on the Beach (‘‘Salisbury’s beach of 
shining sand’’), near the end: 


And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far: 

The ocean looketh up to heaven, 
And mirrors every star. 


Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee, 

Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea! 





Another question of April 25 is an- 
swered by several. The poem is entitled 
‘* Beyond,” is by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
and may be found in her Songs of Pas- 
sion (Chicago, 1883), from which I copy 
two stanzas: 





(By the way, It seemeth such a little way to me 


did you see in the papers that little ' Across to that strange country—the Beyond ; 


Ellenchie—‘‘ Baby Tsilka’’—has arrived 
in this country? I hope to see her, 





for you remember she is an honorary 
Corneress, and I had a letter from her in 


Turkey, a while ago—‘‘dictated,” of | 


course!) And here is still another word 
upon our subject—it is from a lady in 
Central New York. 


. Something in the Corner made me think 
of a chipmunk 1} w last summer. It was on 
an island in W’ Take. A young girl held 
some bread in hand, and a chipmunk 
stood on her hand and filled hischeeks. Then 
he would run away and empty them and come 
back for more. It was funny to see him stand ' 
on his hind legs,take the bread in his front 
paws and push’ if d6wn in the corner of his 
fac3;’first one side; then the other, till they 
hung like bags. I had heard about such 
things, but never seen it done. The girl had , 
never fed him in that way before. 

Utica, N. Y. M. T. 


Has there not been some recent discus- 
sion between naturalists whether squir- 
rels do that very thing? There is always 
opportunity for difference of opinion, 
just as in this case, reported by a lady 
reader : 


. A little visitor said as she came on our 


veranda, “I jast saw a chickadee on your tree. , 


I think it was that; it was either a chickadee 
or a woodchuck. 2 (Woodpecker was un- 
doubtedly in her mind!) R. 


How many nice things to learn about 
animals! A boy with a broken arm has 
just been in to #66 me, and I handed him 
a new book to read, pictures and stories 
(in plain print) about animals. One page 
was about The Squirrel. He liked it so 
much, I think I will tell you its title: 
“* Pets and Companions” (Ginn & Co.). 


And yet, not strange, for it has grown to be 
The home of those of whom I am so fond, 
They make it seem familiar and most dear, 
| As journeying friends bring distant regions near. 


I cannot make it seem a day to dread, 

When from this dear earth [ shall journey out 
Tothat still dearer country of the dead, 

And join the lost ones, so long dreamed about. 
I love this world, yet shall I love to go 


; And meet the friends who wait for me, I know. 


Beautiful lines, yet one misses some 
| thought of Him in whose house are the 
many mansions—of Him who went to pre- 


' pare the place for us and whose promise of 


receiving us to Himself is our one sure 
hope as we look forward into the mys- 
tery. In voicing such deep aspirations, 
Whittier would say, 

Forgive me, if too close I lean 

My human heart on Thee’ 

A part of this hymn was sent by the 
Princess of Wales, now Queen Alexandria, 
to Mrs. Gladstone, at the time of Mr. 
Gladstone’s death. 





I am longing now to find another beautiful 
p%m, The Return of the Violets, written by 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

It would give joy to many hearts if the en- 
tire poem could be given, so potent is its 
thought to comfort bereaved ones. 

Brockton, Mass. 

Mrs. Whitney kindly answered the ques- 
‘tion, referring to her Pansies (Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co.), from which by permiss‘on 
the whole sweet poem is copied. 


| A VIOLET 





B. C. 8. 


‘ God does not send us strange flowers every year. 
When the spring winds blow o’er the pleasant 
\ places, 
| The same dear things lift up the same fair faces. 
The violet is here. 


It all comes back: the odor, grace, and hue ; 
Each sweet relation of its life repeated : 
No blank is left, no looking-for is cheated ; 

| Itis the thing we knew. 


So after the death-winter it must be. 


| God will not put strange signs in heavenly. 


places: 
The old love shall look out from the old faces. 
Velilchen ! I shall have thee ! 





| Who wrote these lines ? 


Take the bright shell 

From its home on the lea, 
And wherever it goes, 

It will sing of the sea. 


So take the fond heart 
From its home and its hearth, 
And ’twiil tell of the loved 
, To the end of the earth. 


Marietta, O. M. C. N. 
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The Campaign 


of Testimony’ 


X. The Witness in the Storm 


By Pror. EpwARD I. BosworRTH 


This terrible storm, the description of 
which by Luke has become a classic in 
nautical literature, serves as a back- 
ground against which the great witness 
stands out an unquestioned hero. The 
man who had faced the savage Jerusalem 
mob with a quiet good will now faces the 
fierce attacks of wind and wave with equal 
composure. And ia both cases the secret 
of his courage was his connection with 
an unseen One who had given him his 
commission and was sustaining him in 
its discharge. 

Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm, 

1. The danger. Paul, the traveler, 
was not unfamiliar with the danger of 
ancient sea voyaging. Three times be- 
fore this adventure he had been ship- 
wrecked and on one occasion had floated 
in the water all night long and during 
the whole of the next day [2 Cor. 11: 25]. 
It is scarcely probable, however, that he 
had ever before endured such prolonged 
suspense as must have been entailed by 
these two weeks of continuous and awful 
storm. Protracted peril wears upon the 
nervous system as periods of intermittent 
danger do not. Under the strain the 
soldiers and sailors lost hope and refused 
to eat. This induced a state of mind and 
body calculated to unfit them for effective 
action in an emergency and so contrib- 
uted greatly to the danger [vs. 33, 34]. 

2. The real leader is sometimes re- 
vealed, both to himself and others, only 
by an emergency. Such was very likely 
the case here, for Paul, who in the course 
of the voyage came to a position of un- 
questioned leadership, seemed little likely 
at the beginning of the voyage to occupy 
it. He was a prisoner. He was perhaps 
in frail health or depressed in spirit, for 
the officer in charge saw that he needed 
the “attention” [v. 3, R. V. margin] of 
his friends in Sidon and allowed him to 
visit them. His sense of leadership soon 
began to manifest itself in his quick per- 
ception of the proper course of action for 
the winter and his readiness to let his 
mind be known [vs. 9, 10]. Later, when 
despair was settling upon the spirits of 
all, it was Paul who stood forth with hope 
and good cheer to put heart into them. 
His confidence in his God was strong, 
and somewhere in the great ship he and 
his two faithful companions, the physi- 
cian Luke and the Macedonian Aristar- 
chus [v. 2], cried to God for help, not for 
themselves only, but for all the 276 per- 
sons on board the ship. In answer to this 
prayer Paul had one of the visions that 
sometimes marked crises in his life and 
was informed that God had “granted” 
him what he had asked for [vs. 21-26]. 

Later, in the time of greatest nervous 
strain, when, after anchoring the ship in 
the darkness, they were waiting for the 
day to break in order to know whether 
they were upon a coast that gave them 
hope of safety or not [v. 29], it was Paul 
who took moral command of the situation 
and proved his right to do so by securing 
obedience. He kept the sailors on the 





*Comments on the International Sunday School 
Lesson for June 7. Text, Acts 27: 33-44, 





ship when they were attempting to aban- 
don it [vs. 30-32]. His actions spoke 
louder than the roaring wind and sea, 
when, as day began to break, he secured 
bread from the ship’s steward, broke the 
bread, thanked God for it before them all 
and began with his two friends (Bezan 
manuscript) to eat. The good cheer was 
contagious, and the company, to whom 
no regular rations had been served for 
two weeks, yielded to Paul’s leadership 
and began to eat. He was thus able to 
bring them into a physical condition that 
prepared them for the extreme physical 
exertion incident to getting ashore when 
the ship broke up. 

Paul’s leadership continued after the 
shore was reached. It was he who was 
in connection with such power as was req- 
uisite for the emergency, and before 
they left the island in the spring its in- 
habitants ‘“‘honored”’ him and his two 
companions with “many honors” [28 : 10]. 

3. The contribution made by the voyage 
to the progress of the campaign. Paul 
certainly had opportunity to bear con- 
vincing testimony by his conduct to his 
faith in Jesus Christ. No man in all 
that company on the pitching, tossing 
vessel who saw Paul in the morning twi- 
light thanking God and eating bread ever 
forgot either Paul or his God. When 
the ship’s passengers separated and scat- 
tered over Italy, each bore to his friends 
the remarkable story of Paul’s conduct 
on the voyage. The one man whom 
these friends wished most of all to see 
when next they visited Rome was this 
strange man, and many of them, it may 
be, called at his mission house and heard 
the gospel. 

The influence of Paul’s conduct on the 
military men was probably not inconsid- 
erable, and may have contributed in no 
slight degree to the favor in which he 
was evidently held by those to whom 
he was delivered in Rome, and by whom 
he was allowed freedom to preach in his 
own hired house, In the island of Malta, 
too, Paul had opportunity to bear his 
testimony. Wherever such a man goes 
he does good simply by virtue of being 
the sort of man he is. There is no con- 
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ceivable situation in which he will not 
make for righteousness, peace and good 
cheer. Especially is it true that a time 
of trial is often a time of greatest oppor- 
tunity. A man may accomplish more in 
winning men to an acceptance of the 
Lordship of Jesus by his conduct during 
a@ period of trial than during years of 
ordinary experience. Faith and peace in 
time of trial are phenomena that com- 
mand attention and make men inquire 
after their source. They constrain men 
to believe that there really is an invisible 
Lord of peace and hope, who waits for 
the allegiance of all men. 





Cincinnati and Round About 


The churches are in better condition than for 
many years. Storrs, having paid a long standing 
debt to the C. C. B. S., is building a parsonage to 
be completed in July. The $2,000 necessary to 
secure a loan of $1,500 from the Church Building 
Society is already in hand, through the heroic work 
of Rev. Bertha Harris, associate pastor with her 
husband. 

Columbia is raising money for a new organ. 

Newport, Ky., made an Easter offering of $250. 
Within twelve months it has raised a third more 
money than in any recent year. 

Springfield, First, homeless for more than a year, 
enters its beautiful new edifice this month. 

The Walnut Hills School of Industrial Art has 
closed a remarkably successful year with an exhibit. 
Beginning as an experiment last December, the 
enroliment, including nineteen teachers, soon ran 
to 300. The tuition of ten cents weekly covered all 
expenses of teachers, heating, janitor, materials, 
etc., turned $25 into the church treasury and 
placed twice that amount in the bank for the begin- 
ning of the work next fall. 

The aggregate attendance for twenty-one sessions 
was over 3,000. D. M. P. 
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Oberlin’s Festal Week 


May 10-14 was a time of feasts at Oberlin, 
musical, oratorical, intellectual, spiritual. 
The weather was perfect, the village beauti- 
ful in her fresh robes of green, and everything 
conspired to make the week notable in the 
history of college and community. 


THE CONCERTS 


On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
Wagner’s Lohengrin was given in First 
Church. It was an innovation to give only 
the musical score of this famous opera, with 
no staging, but the result was very satisfac- 
tory. The soloists were Anita Rio, soprano; 
Isabelle Bouton, mezzo-soprano; William A. 
Wegener, tenor ; Stephen Townsend, baritone ; 
and Frederic Martin, bass. The chorus of the 
Oberlin Musical Union, comprising 215 voices, 
was assisted by the Boston Festival Orchestra. 
Prof. G. W. Andrews of Oberlin was director 
of chorus and orchestra for the Lohengrin 
concerts. On Wednesday afternoon the or- 
chestra, with Emil Mollenhauer as conductor, 
gave a Wagner program. 


THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT KING 


Early Wednesday morning the students 
assembled for the inaugural procession. Each 
class and department was adorned with some 
distinctive emblem, colors or costume. In the 
line of march the students were followed by 
the alumni, the faculty, the delegates and the 
trustees. Between files of students the new 
president entered First Church. The speak- 
ing was of avery high order. Hon. J. G. W. 
Cowles of Cleveland represented the trustees 
and President King made a brief response, 
accepting the office. Prof. E. I. Bosworth 
spoke on behalf of the faculty, President 
Frost of Berea for the alumni, and Mr. D. B. 
Cooper of the Senior Class for the students. 
The college world was represented by Pres. 
W. J. Tacker of Dartmouth, who gave an in- 
spiring address, answering the question, Is 
Modern Education Capable of Idealism ? with 
an emphatic affirmative. 

President King’s masterly inaugural ad- 
dress was in line with his life and teaching. 
His theme was, The Primacy of the Person in 
College Education. He marked the true col- 
lege as in this respect distinct from both 
secondary school and university. Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden of Columbus and President 
Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union Seminary as- 
sisted in the exercises. A large number of 
institutions were represented and thirty col- 
lege presidents were in the inaugural proces- 
sion. The induction of the new president 
into office was certainly impressive and 
auspicious. 


DEDICATION OF THE MEMORIAL ARCH 


This ceremony took place en Thursday 
morning. The corner stone was laid last Oc- 
tober at the meeting of the American Board 
in Oberlin. The monument is one of the most 
stately and beautiful structures of its kind in 
the world. Thearch and columns are of buff 
limestone, The decorations are in red Maine 
granite, highly polished. Two large bronze 
tablets bear the names, with place and date of 
martyrdom, of the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board who fell in China in 1900. Sec. 
Judson Smith presided at the dedicatory exer- 
cises. The address was given by Dr. F. S. 
Fitch of Buffalo. The prayer was offered by 
Dr. H. M. Tenney of Oberlin. President King 
spoke with deep feeling of the significance of 
the arch and its possible infiuence in the life 
of the college. 


THE THEOLOGICAL COMMENCEMENT 


The exercises of the sixty-eighth Commence- 
ment of the theological seminary began with 
the baccalaureate sermon in the First Church 
on Sunday evening. Professor Bosworth 
preached on Unshaken Verities.. It was a 
great sermon, practical, progressive and 


warmly personal. On Thursday morning the 
students presented to the seminary a splendid 
portrait of the late President Barrows. At 
the formal presentation the students were 
represented by Mr. E. B. Allen of the Senior 
Class, while Professor Currier responded for 
the faculty. The annual communion service 
for students and faculty followed. Also on 
Thursday morning at the foot of the Memorial 
Arch the first annual monument oration was 
delivered by Mr. Paul L. Corbin of the class 
of 1903. 

The graduation exereises at Second Church 
on Thursday afternoon had a double signifi- 
cance from the fact that the inauguration 
of Professor Bosworth as dean of the semi- 
nary took place at the same time. The words 
conferring the office upon him were spoken 
in behalf of the trustees by President King. 
In his happy speech of acceptance Professor 
Bosworth outlined the policy of the seminary 
under his deanship. 

The message te the graduating class was 
spoken by Pres. Henry Hopkins of Williams 
College. It was a wise and wholesome ad- 
dress on The Call of Christ to the Ministry 
of Christ. Dean Sanders of Yale Divinity 
School and Prof. W. H. Ryder of Andover 
Theological Seminary assisted in the Com- 
mencement service. Eight men received the 
B. D. degree, five of whom are already at 
work, or soon to be, in their respective fields. 
One man received a diploma in the classical 
course and two men in the Slavic department. 
Seven of the eleven graduates were practically 
certain as to their fields of labor at graduation. 

The alumni supper on Thursday evening 
was an occasion of rare good fellowship. In 
the postprandial speaking the wider sister- 
hood of colleges and seminaries was repre- 
sented. Professor Ryder spoke for Andover, 
Prof. A. 8. Carrier for McCormick Seminary ; 
Prof. W. E. C. Wright represented Olivet 
College, a daughter of Oberlin; Mrs. Booker 
T. Washington spoke inspiringly for Tuskegee 
Institute; Dr. A. A. Berle of Chicago was 
delegated to speak for Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and Professor Bewer for Oberlin 
Seminary. 

The annual address before the alumni was 
by Rev. W. H. Pound of Lansing, Mich., on 
The Task of the Christian Church. 

One can but mention other features of this 
beautiful week. The village was filled with 
visitors. The campus was nightly illumined 
with long festoons of lanterns. The music 
at all the exercises was of a high order. The 
reception by President and Mrs. King on the 
lawn of Talcott Hall on Thursday afternoon 
was delightful. The reunions of long-severed 
classmates and the freshening of old friend- 
ships together helped to make the week one 
to which scores of loyal friends and children 
of Oberlin will turn with lively and pleasant 
recollection. P. L, O. 





The Year-Book for 1903 


The Year-Book will be issued next week. 
It will require a full month to finish binding 
and complete the delivery. In the meantime 
ministers may send changes of addresses, 
which will be used if possible. Recaipt of 
the Year-Book by ministers and clerks should 
be acknowledged. 

The summaries present the following fig- 
ures: 

Churches: 5,821, a gain of 68 over last 
year. Of these 819 are supplied by ‘‘ pastors 


. by council,” 55 less than last year; 3,574 by 


pastors otherwise, 141 more than last year; 
205 are cared for by licentiates ; 222 are sup- 
plied chiefly by ministers of other denomina- 
tions; 1,001 are vacant, less by 44 than last 
year. Discrepancies may appear in some of 
the figures when compared with those of last 
year. This is accounted for by corrections 
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entered in the summaries after the comple- 
tion of the state tables. 

Ministers: 6,015, 200 more than in 1901; of 
these 805 are pastors by council; 3,019 pas- 
tors otherwise; 144 supplying churches, mak- 
ing 3,968 in the active pastorate and. 2,047 
without charge. 

Sunday schools; 660,905 members, a gain of 
2,500; average attendance 399,247. 

Families: 467,557, against 394,905 in 1901. 

Young People’s Societies: 3,611 are re- 
ported, a loss of 44, with a membership of 
170,211, against 178,407 in 1901, 

Church membership: of males, 218,647, a 
gain of 2,340; females 434,202, a gain of 4515; 
total 652,849, a net gain of 6,855. Absent mem- 
bers, 94,775, 3,663 more than in 1901. 

Additions and losses: 29,195 on confession 
797 more than in 1901; by letter 22,432, a gain 
of 797; total, 51,627, an advance of 1,746. Loss 
by death 8,504; by dismission, 19,594; by re- 
moval from rolls, 13,456; total, 41,554, 1,318 
more than in 1901. 

Baptisms: 11,909 adults, 169 more than last 
year, and 12,466 infants, a gain of 131. 

Contributions; 4,955 churches report benev- 
olence as follows: 





1902 1901 
Foreign Missions, $454,269 g490,024 
Education, 140,965 164,082 
Church Building, 76,492 100,877 
Home Missions. 456,405 508,866 
American Missionary Association, 134,425 126,020 
Sunday Schools, 68,082 52,180 
Ministerial Aid, 24,929 20,876 
Other, 784,812 770,797 
Total, 2,130,379 $2,233,722 


Decrease in 1902, $103,343. 

Legacies: $681,570 in 1902; in 1901, $461,718, 
a gain of $220,252. 

Home Expenses : 5,050 churches report home 
expenses at $7,921,023, an excess of $340,418. 

Tables are printed indicating the differences 
in amounts received by the treasurers of the 
various benevolent funds, and those reported 
to the Year-Book by the state registrars. 

The following will interest many who study 
the figures of the Year-Book: 2,602 churches 
received 10 or less into membership ; 1,007 re- 
ceived from 11 to 25; 371 received from 26 to 
50; 137 received over 50; 1,215 received none, 
and 489 gave no report. 

As to membership, 181 churches have less 
than 10 members; 728 have from 10 to 24; 
1,185 from 25 to 49; 1,408 from 50 to 99; 686 
from 100 to 149; 668 from 150 to 249; 473 from 
250 to 499; 91 from 500 to 749; 37 from 750 to 
1,000; 19 over 1,000. 

The attempt to find out how many college 
graduates were in the active pastorate was 
not as much a success as desired, though it in- 
dicated that a considerable proportion of min- 
isters had not been graduated from ¢olleges. 
These figures may be given at a later date. 

The summarization and comparison given 
above suggest not a few things pertaining es- 
pecially, to the evangelistic spirit of our minis- 
try, and the, disposition of the churches with 
respect to the support of our own benevolent 
operations. That more money is given to.en- 
terprises outside our own missionary work 
should suggest to the ministers that new and 
efficient methods be employed for securing a 
larger sympathy for Congregational expan- 
sion. It seems hardly just to our own 
immense interest that such great amounts of 
money go to objects which are not serving 
denominational opportunity and enlargement. 

ASHER ANDERSON, Eiitor. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 24-30. The Influence of Read- 
ing. .Deut. 11: 18-25; 2 Tim. 3: 14-17; 
Phil. 4: 8, 9. 

Christian use of books for devotion, knowledge, 
recreation. How shall we distinguish good books 
and papers from bad? What modern writer has 
helped you most? 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page 724.) 





“A fool uttereth all his mind,” but that’s 
nothing.—L. de V. Matthewman. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Story of American Home 
Missions 

Dr. J. B. Clark, senior secretary of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
has performed with thoroughness and suc- 
cess the task which has engaged him for 
the last year to the exclusion of his regu- 
lar office duties, The volume* which he 
now sends forth enshrines in permanent 
and attractive form the annals of one 
of the greatest Christian movements 
which the world has yet witnessed. We 
know not where to look for a book compa- 
rable to this in its scope, fullness and accu- 
racy of detail and skillful bandling of the 
vast material at the author’s disposal. 
And yet the volume is far 


ture which does justice ‘to all bodies of 
the church concerned in this aggressive 
and far-reaching undertaking. The im- 
mense influence which the home mission- 
ary movement has had upon the best life 
of the nation and upon education, and the 
special services rendered the Government 
at critical times by our missionaries and 
theirconverts, are cogently setforth. Dr. 
Clark makes it clear that the very life of 
our country, its pre eminence among the 
nations of the earth, depends on the leav- 
ening influences which he describes. We 
could wish that there might have been 
one chapter at least touching the peculiar 
problems arising in the administration of 
this great movement, such as the cause 


The Theory of Expansion 


When the historian of the future comes 
to write of the history of the United 
States subsequent to 1898 he will ask, 
What was the relation of the historians 
and economists of the country to the 
marked departure in national policy 
which dates from the opening of negotia- 
tions with Spain after her defeat? He 
will find that in the main these influential 
classes of educated men were either pas- 
sive, or else openly favored the expansion 
policy. When he comes to ask why this 
was so, he will discover the answer in the 
fact that both historians and economists 
were under the spell not of the old indi- 
vidualistic, Naturrecht school 
of political theory, which has 





from being encyclopedic either 
in form or in character. The 
facts are here in abundance 
and facts are what the Chris- 
tian wants, but they are well 
digested and set forth by a 
hand that knows not only how 
to write, but how to edit. 
There is hardly another man 
in the country so competent 
to write the story of home 
missions as Dr. Clark. 

The plan of the book in- 
volves the treatment of the 
home missionary movement 
first in its genesis in New 
England over a century ago, 
then as it has touched the 
division of the country known 
formerly as the early West 
and thence moved on by 
successive stages to invade 
the Northwest Territory, the 
Louisiana Purchase, the 
Southern Belt, the Pacific 
Northwest, the Mexican Ces- 
sion. As a result of this 
method the individual chap- 
ters on the different states 
gives us a clear-cut compre- 
hensive idea of their religious 
life in its inception, develop- 
ment and present status. The 
most recent home missionary 
advances in Alaska, Cuba and 
Porto Rico are brought to 
view, while the new and 
pressing problem presented 
by hordes of incoming immi- 
grants is also described as well 
as the efforts being made to 
solve it. A chapter is given to woman’s 
part in this splendid work, another to a 
discussion of conditions in New England 
today as affected by the incoming of the 
foreign element and the drift of the tide 
away from rural districts. Three great 
co-operative agencies—the Bible Society, 
the Tract Society and the Sunday School 
Union—are sketched in bold outline, while 
the final chapter is a masterly summing 
up of the fruits of the movement. 

What differentiates this volume from 
surveys published by individual denomi- 
nations is its inclusive character. While 
naturally Dr. Clark is most familiar with 
the Congregational propagatida, he has 
carefully investigated the work of other 
denominations and made a composite pic- 


* Leavening the Nation, by Jos. B. Clark, D. D. pp. 
362. Baker & TaylorCo. $1.26 net. 
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of the death of so many churches, competi- 
tion between denominations and the deli- 
cate question as to just when home mis- 
sionary aid should be withdrawn from 
the growingchurch. Some of these prob- 
lems Dr. Clark has touched upon and 
perhaps their careful treatment would 
have demanded larger space than was at 
his disposal. He writes in his customary 
sanguine vein but is careful not to ignore 
the somber elements in the picture which 
he draws. Yet those who read the book 
through will come, however skeptical at 
the start, to share the author’s conviction 
that this work of leavening the nation in 
which so many noble souls have shared, 
is the most important interest before the 
country today and must go on to a glorious 
consummation. 


From True Bird Stortes 


its classic embodiment in the 
Declaration of Independence, 
but were partisans and advo- 
cates of a theory of politics 
which discards natural law 
and natural rights. ‘The 
origin of the state is re- 
garded, not as the result of 
deliberate agreement among 
men, but as the result of his- 
torical development, instinct- 
ive rather than conscious; 
and rights are regarded to 
have their source not in 
nature, but in law.” 

This quotation is made from 
the admirable brief book* by 
Professor Merriam, setting 
forth historically the evo- 
lution of political theory as 
seen in our own national his- 
tory and in the literature 
pertaining thereto. We know 
no book of the sort to which 
one can turn to find in briefer 
space and with greater clarity 
a tracing of this evolution ; 
and it is a book which those 
would do well to read who 
think that the expansion 
movement is of the devil and 
that there is nothing to be 
said for it either on the intel- 
lectual or ethical side. Popu- 
lar instinct and academic 
teaching in this case are not 
far apart, and there is a 
reasoned body of political 
theory, formulated by Bur- 
gess, Willoughby, Wilson, 
Woolsey, Giddings and others back of 
every.act taken by Presidents McKinley 
or Roosevelt. 








NATURE STUDIES 

True Bird Stories, by Olive Thorne Miller. 

pp. 156. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 
Mrs. Miller might be described as a philorni- 
thologist. Her family is made of rescued 
waifs from the birdshops, whom she pets and 
studies and releases when the right time for 
their success in life hascome. Shehas young 
people chiefly in view in this collection of 
true stories of the character and behavior 
of her guests and of the ways and manners 
of other birds observed in the free air, but 
her close knowledge of bird-nature and lively 
powers of narration will make them welcome 
to all who love the little brothers of the air. 

*A History of Amercan Political Theories, by C. Ed- 
ward Merriam, Ph.D. pp. 364. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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Woodland Intimates, bY Effie Bignell. 
” y 241. Baker & Taylor Co. 00 net. 


The author of that charming book, Mr. Chupes 
and Miss Jenny, has left her canaries to in- 
troduce us to her out-of-door observations 
and playmates. She has learned how to win 
the confidence and friendship of birds, squir- 
rels and other woodland creatures. The de- 
scription of her “bird restaurant” and its 
patrons is particularly interesting and her 
success in attracting birds to her window all 
through the winter will tempt others to ex- 
periment with her methods. 

Trees, yo and Vines of the Northeastern 

United States, by H. E. ee pp. 451. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 
Intended for the saecheteebeal reader and 
with special thought of the use of trees, 
shrubs and vines in landscape gardening. 
The author uses the collections of Central 
Park, New York, as a basis of description 
and gives maps of its plantations, but the 
book is not otherwise local. The general de- 
scriptions are followed by lists of trees, shrubs 
and vines, both native and foreign, and there 
are many illustrations to accompany the text. 
Analytical keys and full indexes make the 
material of the book available to the searcher 
after information. 

Botany All the Year Bound, ny, E. F. An- 

drews. pp. 302. Am. Book Co. $1.00. 
Designed to meet the needs a. teachers for an 
ail the-year-round text-book, where extensive 
laboratory appliances are out of reach. It is 
concerned entirely with structural botany 
and the text is helped by a multitude of 
clear and pertinent illustrations. It is well 
arranged and in the hands of a good teacher 
sbould serve its purposeadmirably. The con- 
stant suggestion of easy and instructive ex- 
periments is a useful feature of the book. 


ART 


The Meanin ng of Pictures, by Jobn C. Van 
— pp. 161. Chas.’ Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 


We ‘could ask nothing better for the training 
of art taste in America than the wide circula- 
tion and careful reading of this sound and 
sensible introduction to the meaning of pic- 
tures. Itis free from technicalities, interest- 
ingly written and based upon a wide and 
accurate study of art and a fine taste in 
its appreciation. The illustrations are well 
chosen for the author’s purpose and are of 
high interest in themselves. 

Art in the iti eg Century, » Chas. 

Waldstein. pp. 110 millan Uo. 60 cents. 
An address delivered Pe i teipanaatins to the 
Cambridge University Extension courses on 
art last summer. It retains something of the 
heat and glow of oral delivery. Dr. Wald- 
stein takes art in the widest sense and char- 
acterizes the last century as pre-eminently the 
time of its extension by new methods and 
into new fields. It is an interesting and well- 
proportioned study of a fruitful period of art 
achievement. 

The ynigy ment of Art, by gee — 

pp. 101 oughton, Mi fflin & Co. $1. 
An attempt to solve the old riddle a rs the 
nature and meaning of art. Having appealed 
in vain to histories and biographies, to phi- 
losophers and technicians the author turns 
to his inner self and there finds his answer. 
If an intangible and elusive quality has 
evaded his description at least his ideal for 
an artist is clear and true. “The artist is 
the supreme interpreter, the mediator between 
manand beauty... . Heis the happy servant 
of God, his prophet through whom he declares 
himself to the children of men.” 
FICTION 
Bell. 27h 

be bay te by J. J. Be pp 3 
A bit of domestic realism which has had an 
enormous circulation and popularity in Great 
Britain. Originally written for a Glasgow 
newspaper, the pictures of the father, mother, 
spoiled child and baby are so true to life and 
genially humorous that they hold our atten- 
tion in spite of the broad lowland Scotch in 
which they are written and which calls for 
even a fuller glossary than the publishers 
have provided. Macgreegor, with a facility 
for getting his own way and a mouth always 
full of candy, is much like the typical Amer- 
ican. spoiled child as depicted by English 
writers. -Bat the book is never boisterous in 
its fun, as some American humorists would 
have made it. 


ae Wind in the Rose-Bush, by Mary E. 
al. ah pp..237. Doubleday, ’ Page ri Co. 


Mrs. Pain 8 quaint New England charac- 
ters are still convincing and interesting in 
their atmosphere of the supernatural. Strange 
and unaccountable things happen to these 
commonplace people, and are told with such 
skill of mystery that our hair rises in sym- 
pathetic horror. It is not often that an au- 
thor is able to blend everyday life and unseen 
spirits so that the result is thrilling to the 
adult mind, but Mrs. Freeman has succeeded 
to admiration. The book will win her a new 
sort of popularity. The illustrations are by 
Peter Newell. 

Darrel of the Blessed Isles, by Ata Bach- 

eller. pp. 410. Lothrop Pub. Co. 

A vagrant story, random sketches strung on 
the thread of a love tale, and decked with 
oracular sayings, some of which are wise and 
others commonplace. There is genuine po- 
etry in the descriptions of nature, profound 
philosophy in the descriptions of human na- 
ture and quaint humor falling from:lips that 
seem unconscious of it. The varied characters 
of a back country community are deftly drawn. 
A fellow-feeling with the motley company 
the reader firds in this, book will hold his at- 
tention to the end. «) jta« 

Peto tey ooo Sag OO aap pp. 324, 
The climax of this ales story of the Wis- 
consin lumber villages comes with the famous 
fire which swept away so much of the forest 
and of humanlife. Theinherited dislikes and 
prejudices which descend with the mill to a 
new owner, a foung man from the South, the 
varieties of rdé#j*religion, and of social cul- 
ture, and the antagonism between employer 
and employed, fanned by religious fanaticism, 
afford picturesque contrasts and incidents. 
The love story is fresh and unconventional. 
It is a remarkable first venture into the field 
of fiction and gives lifelike pictures of a pic- 
turesque and significant phase of American 
life. 

Figg prohtorey of ay by Henry Iliowizi. 

pp. 337. H. T. Coate Philad elphia. 
Relates the opititinal seco of a Russian 
Jew who, having been forced into the ortho- 
dox church, attained high ecolesiastical posi- 
tion. The author writes with intense loyalty 
to Judaism and even more intense hatred of 
Russia. The book has moments of power and 
longer periods of rather tiresome and over- 
wrought declamation. Its complete miscon- 
ception of Christianity is no doubt natural in 
one whose knowledge of Christians is only 
of those in the Greek Church. 

Piary Mort py due Rider Meyer. pp. 339. 
The reviewer who does not read this book 
with care and, in'sympathy with its author’s 
motive is likely. todo it injustice. It.does not 
show the skill*@f the practiced writer of fic- 
tion. But Mrs, Meyer knows the conditions 
of the working girls of our cities, their tempta- 
tions and perils. Her experience in deaconess 
work has furnis ‘the facts on which she 
builds her story. Like Number five John 
street and Josiah Fiynt’s Little Brother, this 
novel is a realistic picture of the life of a 
class needing help, encourage ment, education. 
Mrs. Meyer’s idea of a school for preparing 
girls to be tra'ned he)pars in families is prac- 
tical and feasible. 


EDUCATION 

Stories of. Old, Franee, | by jae Webster Pit- 

man. pp.3 60 cents 
‘Seheeaiieas: “told grocvhg ‘introductory to 
French history. They illustrate admirably 
the events and characters which are of most 
interest in the story at well chosen intervals 
of time, and will give children a good frame- 
work for later and more systematic —iCme 
study. 

Comercial German, by Arnold Kutner. pp. 

Am. Book Co. $1.00. 

A Gedlione course in German with the aim of 
putting the studéfit as soon as possible in 
command of the commercial uses of the Jan- 
guage. It is practical and provided with good 
helps, including ay unosually fall vocabulary. 


Kmashook Gate cent by J. W. Sewell. pp. 160, 


ae the English Lan- 
guage, by Baskervill and J. W. Sewell. 

pp Am. Book Co. 60 cents 
Much experience and work has gone to the 
making of these text-books of English for 
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children. They introduce a difficult subject 
with clearness and simplicity. 
Barnes’s School iston of of the United 
States, wy © .. pg lg o Pe. ortet pietory } 


the vane 4 teele, Ph 
Esther 8 Steele. Lit D. mts 432. Am. Book 
Co. $1 00. 


The revisers have retained the commendable 
features of the original book. They have 
added references for collateral study and have 
brought the history down to the beginning of 
1902. 
Marianela, by B. P. Galdos, with introduction, 
notes and vocabulary by J. Geddes, Jr., Ph. 
and | F. M. Josselyn, Jr. pp. 265. D. O. Heath 


MISCELLANEOUS 


we New International Bneyclopedia. vols. 

V., VL, VIL, VIIl., and 1X. Edited by 
D. “CO. Gilman, Li. D., H. T. Peck, Ph. D., 
L. H. D., and F. M. Colby. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Volumes four to nine of the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, extending from Canada 
Balsam to Infant Phenomenon, confirm all 
that we have said of the practical usefulness 
of the undertaking and the success with which 
the editors and publishers are catering to the 
needs of busy people. The articles are not 
general treatises, but brief and immediately 
available summaries of information and an- 
swers to just such questions as the man in 
search of information is likely to ask. 

Studies in the Thought week: 14 Henry 

Wood. pp. 269. Lee & Shepard. 
Of the many expositors of the “ san thought ”’ 
Mr. Wood ts one of the ‘most attractive. His 
very reserve leads us to feel that he has a 
trust in his subjest.,, He represents the sight 
wing of ent. In his chap A 
Corrected pt, he treats of ure 
of materiali; ough its false of of 
atomism. He applies idealistic philo + 
the evolationary account of the world, and 
in chapters on Hygiene of; the Genaelanshess 
and Psychology of Crime, although. widely at 
variance with Christian: Scie shows 
the practical potency ang unappl ted util- 
ity of its principles. his is the seventh 
edition. 

Pilgrim Alden, prepered png, the direction 

he & ot Alden. pp. arle Co,, Bos- 
An hata repetition of the often-told 
history of John Alden, which contains a sum- 
mary of nearly everything known about the 
famous Pilgrim and his descendants. The 
special occasion of the book is the formation 
of a society known as The Alden Kindred of 
Awerica, to which it is estimated that about 
10,000 persons are eligible. The little volume 
is written in a sprightly and vivid style and 
will appeal to many outside the favored 
myriad. 

Exits and Entrances, oy Chas. Warren Stod- 
dard. pp.375. Lothrop Puo. Co. $1.25 net. 
Clever characterizations, brilliant or fanciful 
descriptions, keen wit and the “ love of lovely 
words ’ combine to reproduce in these essays 
the charm of the author’s famous Sonth Sea 
Idyls. Mark Twain, Joaquin Miller, Bret 
Harte, Robert Louis Stevenson, George Eliot, 
Kingsley and other less known characters are 
dessribed from personal knowledge while 
ssenes of travel in Italy, Egypt and Nubia, 
London and rural England, Hawaii or Cali- 
fornia are pictured with equal vividness. An 
attractive portrait of the author forms the 

frontispiece. 
God and Music, by ons e » pass pp. 319. 
Baker & Taylor bo: 
A popular vhilosophieal, pasties concealing 
an extensive cyclopedia of quotation and set- 
ting forth the theological value of the terri- 
tory of wsthetics. By a discussion in which 
wholesome erudition is joined with consider- 
able felicity of style and epigrammatic power 
the constitution, correlations and effacts of 
music are made to bear testimony to the ex- 
istence of a beneficent God. There is even 
a chapter on Musical Therapenties. - Musi- 
cians who are not theologians will enjoy this 
book, and those who are will agree with it. 
The Bil from Behind, A Defense of the 
Le Py in the ge al by red C. C. Uhamberlin. 
A uae of the actions of the Tetainaes 
in the Philippine Islands fromthe beginning, 
first delivered as an address and enlarged for 
publication, The facts aré marshaled’ with 
skill and astrong case is made, which would 
have carried more weight if it had been less 
bitterly polemic in tone. 


* 
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Closet and Altar 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 
Go unto my brethren, and say to them, 
I ascend unto my Father and your Father, 
and my God and your God. 





In Christ God is the Father of all man- 
kind. This is the glorious discovery of 
the Christian gospel. This, according to 
the Christian faith, is the very founda- 
tion of the order of the world and of 
human life. . . . We do not tell men that 
God will become their Father as the re- 
sult of their repentance and their belief 
in his mercy revealed through Christ, but 
that because he is already their Father 
they should repent and believe.—F. W. 
Dale. 





God loves you not because you are 
clever, not because you are good, but be- 
cause he is your Father.— Andrew Murray. 





Abba, in thine eternal years 
Bethink thee of our fleeting day ; 
We are but clay; 
Bear with our foolish joys, our foolish tears, 
And all the willfulness with which we pray! 


And crying Abba, I am fain 
To think no human father’s heart 
Can be so tender as thou art, 
So quick to feel our love, to feel our pain. 


Whatever darkness gather 
O’er coverlet or pall, 
Since thou art Abba, Father, 
Why should I fear at all? 
— William Canton. 





But resignation to what? Some dark 
fate with dumb lips and eyes that are in- 
scrutable? No, but to a kind and gra- 
cious Father. That is the sum of all.— 
Thomas Edward Brown. 





The child thinks of its mother with per- 
fect confidence that it has a place of ref- 
uge in times of need; but the mother 
thinks of her child with careful and un- 
selfish love and keeps continual guard. 
Such is our childish thought, that often 
only turns to God in times of need; and 
such is the pure love of God that keeps 
continual watch to bring us strength and 
joy.—I. O. R. 





This idea of the divine fatherhood goes 
down so deep into the human heart that it 
becomes the source of a childlike obedi- 
ence, trust, submission, patience, hope 
and leve.—James Freeman Clarke. 





Father in heaven, we thank Thee 
for the compassionate love in which 
Thou dost call us Thy children; and 
for the spirit of charity and mutual 
affection which Thou dost breathe upon 
us, and which alone can make us truly 
Thy children. Help us to receive Thy 
Spirit more worthily ; to be more dili- 
gent, painstaking, and loving in the 
work that Thou givest us todo; more 
faithful in the care of that which 
Thou dost entrust to us; more gentle 
and humble in the errands of mercy 
which Thy love shall require of us. 
Bless our efforts to live as Thy chil- 
dren, unite us in Thy love, and com- 
fort us with a sense of Thy Fatherly 
= hy mercy we ask it 


or Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 24. Sunday. Christ with His People.— 

Matt. 18: 19-20; Ps. 100. 

This is Christ’s invitation to social interces- 
sion. It takes but two disciples to concentrate 
spiritual power. Remember what this takes 
for granted—individual relations with God 
and with at least one fellow-disciple, a com 
mon purpose founded on common interests, 
consultation and agreement. How can two 
agree to ask, if they never talk together of the 
interests of the kingdom? Compare the 
prophet’s ideal [Mal. 3: 16, 17]. Note that 
Christ, who is the discoverer of the indi- 
vidual, insists upon the necessity and power 
of combination in purpose and for prayer. 
If, in the interest of God’s work, you draw 
near your brother, you are coming into the 
presence of your Lord. 


May 25. The Parable of Pardon.—Matt. 18: 

21-35. 

If Christ had given a strict arithmetical 
answer to this question he would have put 
himself on record as limiting the mercies of 
God. We must all have tried God’s patience, 
but let us not do so deliberately and pre- 
sumptuously. The details of the parable 
cannot, of course, be pressed, the selling of 
the debtor and his family was law and custom 
of the time—the sinner sells himself. Com- 
pare for the absolute necessity of the forgiv- 
ing spirit, our Lord’s own comments on the 
prayer he taught [ Matt. 6: 14, 15]. 


May 26. Curiosity Answered with a Call.— 

Luke 13: 22-30. 

Christ came to give life, not information. 
The Bible is a puzzle-book to the merely curi- 
ous. Its essential truth is truth of personal 
acquaintance with God, and he who wills to 
do shall know. This man wanted a census of 
heaven and hell. He got a warning that his 
own life hung in the balance. The word isa 
strong one—agonize toenter in. The gate is 
narrow—but freedom is just inside. We 
might paraphrase a saying of our Lord’s and 
put it, ‘‘ The kingdom of God cometh not with 
statistics ;’’ but with the hearty effort of lov- 
ing good will on the part of all disciples. 


May 27. Mourning Over Jerusalem.—Luke 

13: 31-35. 

How all stands out in clear reflection in the 
mirror of Christ’s words! Herod, the fox— 
Jerusalem, the beloved—the rebellious. In 
this lamentation the human and divine, pity 
and patriotism, knowledge and power walk 
side by side. 

May 28. The Sabbath for Mercy.—Luke 14: 

1-6. 

Many old authorities read shall have a son 
oran ox. The instinct of pity is higher than 
ritual law. Christ’s most scathing denuncia- 
tions of the system the scribes had built were 
founded on its lack of pity. In true Chris- 
tianity social duties have the right of way. 


May 29. Self-Ezxaltation.—Luke 14: 7-11. 

This is needed teaching for our hustling, 
self-advertising age. It is not intended for 
success in getting on with men; but for suc- 
cess in getting up towards God. This must 
be a real humility—we must not take the 
lowest place with craned necks searching for 
the one who shall invite us to the best; or 
with a sense of wrong if we are left where 
we have placed ourselves. 


May 30. Christian Hospitality.—Luke 14: 

12-14. 

This does not mean that we are not to in- 
vite our friends and kindred; but that we 
are not to count it a merit to doso. The hos- 
pitality that is mere barter Jesus condemns 
as really no hospitality at all. Do we ever 
practice the sort of entertaining he here com- 
mends? When we do, it must be done in 
person and not by proxy, for the giving of 
self is the essence of hospitality. 


23 May 1908 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, May 31—June 6. Missions in the 
Island World. Isa. 42: 10-17; 60: 8, 9. 

The islands meant to the Jew those far-off 
ports and coasts to the west, of which Cy- 
prus was the first reached by the mariner. 
The coast of Palestine is almost without har- 
bors or islands. The wealth and people of 
the West were to become the servants of the 
Lord. The way was not foretold, the end 
foreseen is not yet reached. 


We are nearly at the end of geographical 
discoveries in our little world, and today the 
islands are peopled by the highest and the 
lowest types of humanity. There is Great 
Britain, with its wealth and civilization, at 
one end of the scale, and at the other, islands 
of the Pacific, in some of which the naked 
savages are on the lowest plane of human 
life. Britain produced Sir Isaac Newton, 
perhaps the greatest of mathematicians—in 
Australia, it is said, the aborigines do not 
know how to count above ten. In the Pacific 
the Japanese represents the highest type of 
the yellow races; New Zealand in the Ma- 
ories has the highest of the island tribes. 
To both it has been given to Britain and 
America to bring the knowledge of Christ. 
And it is of great significance that Island 
Britain in the Atlantic and Island Japan in 
the Pacific are united in one of the great 
world alliances. 


Our own American interests, both political 
and religious, center just now in the islands 
which have so recently come under our infiu- 
ence or control. Cuba has been our ward and 
is now our neighbor. By the freedom which 
we have helped to bring, the old yoke of an 
intolerant church has been broken and the 
way is clear for the free preaching of Christ. 
There are new enterprises there which need 
our prayers. For our own sake we should in- 
crease our knowledge of what men and women 
are doing to add freedom of faith to freedom 
from tyranny. The risk of mistake belongs 
to the time of new beginnings. It is founda- 
tion time in Cuba. We trust the workers on 
the field, but we may fitly pray that they may 
be guided to wise decisions which shall open 
the way for a great and stable work. 


In Porto Rico, with its crowded population, 
we have a closer and a harder problem, with 
even a more immediate and pressing responsi- 
bility. In the Philippines we have wholly 
alien races and strange languages to deal 
with. Yet, since we have established our 
authority, we have no choice but to transplant 
the ideals of our religion, as well as of our 
government and edugation. Wise beginnings 
have been made and much accomplished— 
there is also vastly more to do. 


This study and care for the islands is going 
to help us if we are faithful in our work at 
home. There we object to overlapping work— 
people of different names settling in the same 
region and pulling the people different ways 
in the one name of Christ. But if federation 
of churches is good in Porto Rico, why is it 
not good in California or Illinois or Massa- 
chusetts? If it is wrong to intrude and 
crowd each other in Manila or Iloilo, why 
not in Dakota? Thinking for others will 
clear up our thoughts about ourselves. 











There are other islands where we have mis- 
sionary interests—the Carolines, where our 
representatives have had trials, first with 
Spanish and now with German rulers; 
Hawaii, where there are difficult problems 
of race and religion; Japan, where the work 
is harder now than it was in the beginning. 
As we pray for all these we can ask ourselves 
what it is which God has given to us and 
which is worth sharing with the Porto 


Ricans, the Filipinos, the Hawaiians and the. 
other island races. We may ask God to grant. 


only our best to them. 
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The New Pastor of State Street 
Church, Portland 


The going of Rev. Raymond Calkins from Pitts- 
field to Portland is a very real loss to Pittsfield, and 
Portland is heartily to be congratulated on securing 
aman of such promise. He leaves here a record of 
seven years of noble service. As assistant pastor 
of First Church, he has also developed a mission 
enterprise of many years’ standing into the vigorous, 
well-equipped Pilgrim Memorial Church, and has 
laid deep foundations. He has been a distinctive 
and positive force for civic and moral reform, fight- 
ing his battles fearlessly, but with rare discretion. 
With the help of Mrs. Calkins, he bas done much by 
various social efforts to change the tone of thought 
in the populous section about Pilgrim Church, so 
that Romanists quite as much as Protestants will 
deplore their going. 

But especially will he be missed by the pastor 
and a large circle of friends in First Church, who 
have been closely bound to him through his faith- 
ful service both in pulpit and Sunday school. He 
has always brought a vital and stimulating message 
into the pulpit. Indeed, wherever he has given out 
his life, it has been freely and in a way to exalt the 
highest ideals. We can but predict for him a future 
of steadily growing influence and power ; and shall 
expect to see State Street Church renew its youth 
under his effective leadership. WwW. Vv. W. D. 


Two Centennials 


This is centennial year for six Maine churches. 
Two have shown their regard for this fact by care- 
fully prepared exercises held during this month. 

May 13 was the 100th anniversary of Elm Street 
Church, Bucksport. Commemoratory services in- 
cluded addresses by Prof. J. 8S. Sewall and Dr. 
Smith Baker and a historical review by Rev. Wil- 
liam Forsyth, the honored pastor since 1870. His 
recent resignation has been promptly laid upon the 
table, and is likely to remain there indefinitely un- 
iess he shall insist upon its acceptance. 

Reminiscences gave the history of the church in 
delightful form, and the songs were well-loved ones 
of old days. The town of Bucksport was incorpo- 
rated in 1793, and at the second town meeting it 
was voted to raise £18 a year to pay for preaching. 
For six months Rev. Abraham Cummings preached 
in different parts of the town. After that there was 
only occasional preaching until 1803, when Rev. 
Mighill Blood was called at a salary of $300. He 
was, the records assert, ‘ sound in theology, strong 
in argument, wise in counsel, and held in high es- 
teem by his flock.” The first church building 
stood on Oak Hill, and one paper described the old 
foot stoves, the long sermons, the beadles and other 
by-gone fashions. Since Mr. Blood retired from 
active work in 1840, only four other ministers have 
been settled here. In the parlors of Elm Street 
Chapel was an interesting collection of historical 
articles: portraits of the ministers and church offi- 
cers, the original communion service of pewter, the 
first communion table, the old Bible, hymn-books, 
foot stove, manuscript sermons and other articles 
rich in memories and associations. 

Union held its services May 20, 21, the principal 
features being a historical sermon by Rev. H. F. 
Harding, a native of Union, and a sermon by Rev. 
H. M. Perkins, a former pastor, with a poem by 
Rev. F. V. Norcross, whose pastorate of thirty 
years is the longest in the history of the church. 
The present pastor, Rev. A. T. McWhorter, since 
his comiog less than two years ago, has won a large 
place in the community through his ability and ear- 
nestness, Cc. H. 


Missionary News 


The Maine Missionary Society has added two 
more churches to the state roll since the last Broad- 
side appeared. That at Portage Lake, on the line of 
the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, though small, is 
important. The village is growing, as it is one of 
the outlets of the Fish River lumber region. The 
nine charter members are full of courage and have 
undertaken to build a $1,500chapel. Thisis within 
the field of Rev. Josiah Poeton, the Western 
Aroostook Missionary. 

The second chureh is at South Bristol, a prosper- 
ous summer resort at the mouth of the Damariscotta 
River. Beautiful for situation, no wonder it is vis- 


H. W. Kimball, Skowhegan. 


ited yearly by an ever increasing number of the best 
“summer folk.”’ This church is noteworthy for two 
things: One is, that its origin can fairly be traced 
to “ The Forward Movement.” Supplied sometimes 
by a Methodist and sometimes by a Congregational 
pastor, borrowed from local churches, with no or- 
ganization in control, the people invited a “‘ Forward 
Movement preacher’ to spend a week with them. 
As a result one of the general missionaries was in- 
vited to visit them, with the further result that a 
pastor was called last fall,and now has come chureh 
organization. The other fact of note is, that the 
twenty-eight charter members include eleven men 
and their wives. Of these, ten men and their wives 
were baptized and united on confession. One man 
was seventy-two years of age and his wife nearly as 
old. They were a fine, hardy body of men and 
women, and never was there a happier community 
than South Bristol the night its first church was 
called into being. Rev. CU. W. Rogers is pastor. 

The plan for the Magalloway Valley has been 
completed by the acceptance of a call to the work 
by Rev. E. A. Tuck, now pastor at Otisfield and 
Casco. He will have the pastorate of four small 
churches in the Rangeley-Magalloway region, but 
during the winter will spend most of his time in the 
numerous lumber camps scattered over a wide ex- 
tent of forest and probably employing nearly 2,000 
men. Many of these are in the employ of the Ber- 
lin Mills Lumber Co., whose president is interested 
in the society’s work. Mrs. Tuck will accompany 
her husband on many of his visits, to sing the gos- 
pel with him. Cc. H. 


Three Congregational Centers 


PORTLAND 


Several churches have united with the Maine 
Missionary Society in employing a city missionary. 
Rev. W. H. Stacey, of New York city, has been en- 
gaged and is at work making a house-to-house visit- 
ation among non-churchgoers and helping to hold 
in the churches those whose attendance is irregular. 
Mr. Stacey’s work in New York has been with the 
City Missionary Society and with a Presbyterian 
church. 

The Yarmouth church, left vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Rev. C. D. Crane, has called Rev. R. R. 
Mason of 8t. John, N. B. Mr. Mason is a graduate 
of Bowdoin and Bangor, and has held a pastorate at 
Winthrop, Me. He is known as a vigorous, original 
preacher. 

Rev. Robert Harbutt of the Free Church has 
been obliged by the condition of his health to rest 
several months, and his pulpit will be supplied by 
Miss Alice Stebbins. Miss Stebbins has studied at 
Hartford and at the Bible Normal College, Spring- 
field, has spent a year as assistant with Dr. Hillis, 
and worked last summer ia this state. 

A council met at Cumberland Mills, April 29, to 
dismiss the pastor, Rev. W. H. Mann, who leaves 
the pastorate in the hope of engaging in evangelistic 
work. He has won the highest esteem of church 
and neighborhood and the warm affection of his 
brother ministers. 

State Street is congratulating itself upon the ac- 
ceptance of its call by Rev. Raymond Calkins of 
Pittsfie'd, Mass. The church will give a cordial 
welcome to its new pastor and will be ready to fol- 
low his leadership in new lines of work. A. F. EK. 


BANGOR 


The churches look back on the past season with 
pleasure ; the months have been profitable. 

At the First Parish Church the fifth season of The 
People’s Service, Sunday evenings, has been as suc- 
cessful as the former ones. The average attend- 
ance has been two or three times the usual morning 
congregation and at the closing service every foot 
of standing room was taken and hundreds turned 
away. The music has been excellent and the pas- 
tor has given a series of short, straight sermons. 
These services have been attended by hundreds of 
young men. On Sunday noons the pastor has con- 
ducted a half-hour class, open to all, to study Pro- 
fessor Gilbert’s Primer of the Christian Religion. 
A confirmation class has met weekly at the parson- 
age, and the first Sunday in May a number of new 
members were taken into the church. The Boys’ 
Club, at its weekly meetings, discusses playing 
marbles “for keeps” and other burning questions, 
and practices parliamentary procedure. 

At Hammond Street Church a Current Events 
Club has been organized by the young men, under 


the leadership of Professor Hulbert of the Thee. 
logical Seminary. Any young man over eighteen 
is eligible for membership. The object of the club 
is, as its name indicates, observation of what is 
going on in this and foreign countries. The meet- 
ings are held once a month and interesting papers 
are read by the members. Several new members 
were received into the church at the last commun- 
ion, and more intend to unite at the next one. 
The Sunday school is increasing in attendance and 
contributions. 

Central Church has purchased for.a parsonage a 
large, pleasant, brick house, just across the street 
from the house of worship. This completes an un- 
usually fine group of church buildings—church, par- 
ish house and parsonage. The church is constantly 
increasing in membership and the Sunday school is 
vigorous. 

Fourth Church, on Stillwater Avenue, bas gradu- 
ally decreased the debt remaining from building 
and hopes that it will disappear this spring and the 
interior of the building be completed. The Sunday 
school now numbers 100, and the Young People’s 
Association fifty—good numbers for so young a 
church. The Young Men’s League arranged lec- 
tures for March and April which were appreciated. 
The regular services are well attended and the con- 
certs crowded. On Saturday afternoons a large 
sewing class is held, taught by a force of competent 
teachers—a practical and needful branch of work. 
This little church is fulfilling an important mission 
to its community. M. A. H. 

LEWISTON 


Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Thurlow of Brookline, Mass, 
former members of Pine Street Church, have gen- 
erously presented it with a beautiful individual 
communion set. It was a welcome gift, as the 
church was considering the purchase of one. 

The parish has purchased a house and lot for a 
parsonage not far from the church, thus giving 
Rev. P. F. Marsten and his family a pleasant and 
commodious home. Last month the pastor and 
wife opened the parsonage for a general house~ 
warming. 

The kindergarten established this year has grown 
steadily under the able supervision of Miss Sarah 
A. Storey, resident worker of the social settlement, 
and her excellent corps of assistants, until it has 
almost outgrown its quarters. At Easter each 
child received a growing plant. The Little Begin- 
ners’ Course is used, and gives great satisfaction. 
At the end of the first quarter a party was held in 
the vestry, when the cards received and saved care- 
fully by the children were made Into little books 
enelosed in covers of their own embroidering. Miss 
Storey is an experienced worker in this department. 

Recently the auditorium has been beautified by 
the addition of a fine memorial window, in remem- 
brance of Mr. George Hanson, builder of the church, 
which is itself a grand memorial of this good man. 
The window represents the Angel of the Resurrec- 
tion standing amid Easter lilies and pointing up- 
ward, Below are the words, “ He is not here; for 
he is risen.”” This is the first memorial window on 
that side of the church, while the other side is 


filled. H. 


A Third-of-a-Century Pastorate 


The resignation of Rev. William Forsyth at 
Bucksport calls attention to a ministry notable in 
several respects. This pastorate of thirty-three 
years is not only the third in length in all the Maine 
churches, but for a number of years it has headed 
the list of those whose occupants were serving their 
first churches. The next in this line of single service 
has ministered to his church but about half as long. 
This pastorate is also notable for the high order of 
its pulpit work. The pastor has proved an able, 
faithful and fearless preacher of righteousness. 

In the earlier days numerous solicitations would 
have taken the young preacher to larger and more 
promising fields, but he was content to dwell among 
the people of his first love. In later years deafness 
has taken away enjoyment in some directions and 
probably has hastened this comparatively early 
resignation of the pastoral office; but it has not 
interfered with his earnest preaching or warm- 
hearted devotion to his work and people. If allowed 
to retire now from active service this pastor will 
carry with him the deep regard of a loyal people. 
It takes good material in both minister and church 
to make a third-of-a century pastorate in these days. 

Ss Mu. Cc. 
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Woman’s"’Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 15 


Miss Skinner of Union Church presided, 
and the sum of her message was, ‘‘ The gospel 
of Christ opens the hearts of young and old, 
and if we live near to him there is always 
some one to whom we can speak helpful 
words.” 

Much of the hour was gladly given to Miss 
Millard who as missionary of W. B. M. L. has 
worked for fifteen years in Bombay. She 
spoke of the school for boys and girls under 
the care of Dr. and Mrs. E. S. Hame, of Miss 
Abbott’s home for young widows, of the 
twelve or fifteen day schools, the Bible women 
who visit the homes in the neighborhood of 
these schools, of the Surday services where 
every seat js filled and the standing room 
crowded, and of the four or five hundred 
orphans who area part of the 25,000 in Central 
and Western India whom plague and famine 
have sent to the care of missionaries, and who 
are to be a potent infiuence in the future bet- 
terment of the empire. She also gave an 
account of her own work for blind children 
which began with three and now includes 
fifty, saving girls from an immoral life, filling 
minds with Scripture and hymns, with help 
ful precept and useful knowledge, opening 
avenues of industry which will aid self-sup- 
port and transforming souls which otherwise 
would have been left in darkness. The first 
gift towards the support of this work was re- 
ceived from Miss Mary Harding’s school of 
seventy. five children at Sholapur, six rupees, 
equal to about seventeen dollars. These blind 
children have already learned to give as well 
as receive, and the sick in hospitals often 
benefit by the flowers cultivated in the little 
gardens and by the songs and hymns which 
the children sing to them. 

Miss Millard emphasized the help which the 
English Government is giving, doing much to 
elevate the people without religious distine- 
tion, government and missionaries working to- 
gether each in their own way with marked 
efficiency. 

The audience was reminded of the semi- 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Board at 
Natick, May 27. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ALEXANDER, A. ORVAL, Metamora, Mich., to Es- 
Sexville. Accepts. 

BASSETT, FRANKLIN H., Glyndop, Minn., to Oriska, 
N.D. Accepts. 

BAYNE, JOHN J., Chicago Sem., to Geddes, 8. D. 
Accepts, beginning not later than July 1. 

BELL, TAs. W.,to Lisbon, S. D. Accepts. 

BIGGERS, LORENZO J., to Perote, Ala. Accepts. 

BILLINGS, CHAS. 8., Los Angeles, Cal , to Barstow, 
Ala., under the H. M. Soc. Accepts. 

BowN, FRANK A., Genesee, Ida., to Springdale, 
Wn. Accepts, and is at work. 

Buck, W.J., Chicago Sem., to Gilbert, Io. Accepts. 

CHAMBERLAIN, JAS. A., Newark, N. J., to First 
Ch., Sacramento, Cal., for one year. 

CHAMBERS, GEO. R., Jewell, Lincoln and Ells- 
worth, Io., to Rockford. Accepts. 

CHEVIS, ERNEST C., Berwick, Io., to Webster and 
German Township. Accepts, with residence at 
Webster. | 

CORBIN, OLIVER L., Buenapark, Cal., to Los Alam- 
itos. Accepts. 

CRr088, ROSELLE T., York, Neb., to Eugene, Ore. 

DICKERMAN, JOSIAH P., Jamaica Plain, Mass., to 


Plymouth Ch., Detroit, Mich., where he has been is 


supplying. | 

DoyLe, Amos A., to Lemongrove, La Mesa and | 
Spring Valley, Cal. Accepts. | 

DUNLAP, ROGER A., Hartford Sem., to Sixth St. | 
Ch., Auburn, Me. 

ELLIS, JOHN T., formerly of Gann Valley, S. D., to 
Dustin, Neb., supplying also Clay Center and 
Presb. Ch., Cleveland. Accepts. 

ELWELL, T. Rop’r, formerly of Stoughton, Wis., 
to Staples, Minn. 

FERGUSON, WM. D., Chicago Univ., to Puritan Ch., 
Chicago. Accepts. 

FREARY, FRED’K, E. Sumner, Me., to Clayton, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

Grar, W.C., to Grand Island, Kremmling and Hot 
Sulpbur Spring, Col. Accepts. 

GREEN, Epw. F., to Corvallis, Ore. Accepts, ard 
is at work. 
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HAIGHT, WALTER V., to Brook Park, Minn., and 
vicinity, under the H. M,Soc. Accepts. Fs 

FALL, RANSOM B., Dé Smet, S. D., to Hiteman, Io. 
Accepts. 

HALLipay, Jos. C., to work under the H. M. 
Soc. at Orange City, Fla. Accepts. 

HARDCASTLE, WM., 1ecently of Cambridge, Neb., 
to become gen. miss’y for the H. M. Soc. in north- 
ern and western Nebraska. Accepts. 

HARDING, Wo. F., Alva, Okl., to Arkansas City, 
Kan. Accepts. 

HAYWORTH, LULA, Westville, Fla., to Graceville. 
Accepts. 

HEALEY, FRANK D., Condon, Ore., to Summit, Ida. 


Accepts. 
HvuGuHgs, EvAN P., Hillsboro, Ore., who bas been 
supplying Astoria, to Ashland. Accepts. : mey 


HuGuHes, Wo. A., Jerome, ;Ariz., to Edison, Wn. 
Accepts. 

JACKSON, W. B., Ocheyedan, Io., to Golden. Ac- 
cepts. 

LINDHOLM, LAMBERT T., N. Easton, Mass, to 
Pilgrim Swedish Ch, Plainfield, N. J. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

MATTSON, BERNARD G., Yankton, S. D., to be- 
come associate editor of the Pilgrim Press. Ac- 
cepts, closing four years’ service at Yankton. 

MILLER FRANCES E., to Pingree, N.D. Accepts. 

MIRICK, Epw. A, W. Duluth, Minn., to Cass Lake. 
Accepts. 

Moork, JOHN F., Lockport, Ill., to Clear Lake, Io. 
Accepts. 

MORGAN, RICHARD J., Tampa, Fla., to W. Tampa 
and Ybor City. Accepts. 

MYERS, JOHN C., Thawville, Ill, to Gridley. Ac- 
cepts. 

NELSON, GUSTAVE W., Ashland, Ore., to Albany. 
Accepts, to begin June 1. 

PILE, J. FRANCIS, Spencer, Neb., to Campbell and 
Upland. 

PRINGLE, W. A., to Wyndmere and Dexter, N. D. 
Accepts. 

PRUCHA, THERESA, to work under the H. M. Soc. 
at Allegheny, Pa. Accepts. 

SCHUMAKER, W., Pilgrim Ch., Creston, Io., to Mer- 
rill, Mich. Accepts. 

SINGLETON, Jos. H., Villa Park Ch., Denver, 
Col., to Pearl, Ida. Accepts. 

SLADE, WM. F., Waldoboro, Me., to Braddock, Pa. 
Accepts. 

SmirH, F.N., Port Arthur, Tex.,to Cleburne. Ac- 
cepts, making the change for health reasons. 

STEMEN, JoHN A., Viroqua, Wis., to North Side 
Ch , Milwaukee. 

STONEY, JOHN R., to Ceylon, Minn. Accepts. 

Tuck, Epw. A., Otisfield and Casco, Me., to as- 
sume charge of the work in the Rangeley-Ma- 
galloway region, under the Maine Miss. Soc. 
Accepts. 

VALDEZ, C. D., to work under the H. M. Soc. at 
Ybor City, Fla. Accepts. 

WELLS, SIMEON B., Wyndmere and Dexter, N. D., 
to Hickson and Christine. Accepts. 

WoopRvurr, PuRL G., Vernon, Fla., to become 
gen. miss’y in that state, Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLEN, W.C.,o0 Washington, Ind, April 26. 

BARNES, ORVILLE A., 0. Standish, Mich., May 7. 
Sermon, Rev. W. H. Warren; other parts, kev. 
Messrs. KE. R. Latham, C. T. Patchell, N.S. Brad- 
ley, Wm. Ewing. 

Housk, Evtwin L., i. First Ch, Portland, Ore., 
May 7. Sermon, Rev. C. R. Brown; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. J. Staub, E. T. Ford, C. F. 
Clapp, H. A. Bridgman, Prof. C. 8. Nash and Drs. 
J. K. McLean, W. C. Kantner, A. H, Bradford 
and &. P. Hill. 

Resignations 

BENTLEY, FRANK D., Mapleton, Minn, He re- 
moves to Washington. 

BUTCHER, STEPHEN G., principalship of the Nor- 
mal and Manual Training School, Orange Park, 
Fla, 

CovuCHMAN, THOS. B , Chester Center, Io., to take 
effect Aug. 1. 

GARDNER, Epw. V., So. Broadway Ch., Denver, 
Col. 
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HAaTcnu, Frep’K A., Plymouth Ch., Omaha, Neb., 
to take effect June 15. 

HiTcHcCocK, WALLACE C., Harwood, N.D., to take 
effect June 14. Mr.and Mrs. Hitchcock will teach 
in the North Wisconsin Academy at Ashland. 

Mason, Jas. D., Forest City, Io., to take effect 


June 1. He will retire from regular pastoral work | 


and continue to live in Forest City. 

MORRISON, (+K0. M., Plymouth Ch., St. Paul, Minn., 
withdraws resignation, having been granted four 
months’ vacation in waich to regain his health. 

NELSON, GUSTAVE W., Ashland, Ore., after four 
years’ service. 

Post, AURELIAN H., Bridgewater, N. Y. 

RICHMOND, JAS., Chichester, N. H. 

SPENCER, JOHN A., Independence, Okl. Has re- 
moved to California. 

STRONG, J. SELDEN, Abington, Ct. 

TUTTLE, HenRyY W., withdraws resignation at 
Manchester, lo. 


Summer Supplies 


BILLINGTON, JAS., recently of Bonesteel, S. D., at 
Ashton, for three months, with a view to perma- 
nency. 

EDWARDS, GRACE, Bible Normal College, at 
Nepaug, Ct, Rev. Malan H. Wright having been 
obliged to go to a hospital in Brattleboro, Vt., for 
treatment. 

FRANCIS, H., at Minneha, Okl. 

HARVEY, MR. (*riend), at Harmony, Io. 

HATFIELD, GEO. B., Oberlin Sem., at Bonesteel, 
S. D. 

HINDLEY, J. G:, Can. Cong College, at Lake Shore 
and Ebenezer, Can. 

PALMER, ALBERT W., Yale Sem., at R-dlands, 
Cal., during the absence of Rev. J. H. Williams 
in Europe. 

REEV8#, EMILY A., at Alpha and Parker, Okl. 

SCHRAG, A., Can. Cong. College, at Alton, Ont. 

THomAs, Davin E., Yale Sem, at Bruning and 
Strang, Neb. 

TURNER, LEONARD A., Chicago, Ill., at Hennessey, 
OKI. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


Comstock, NEB. Preliminary organization by 
Mrs. J. H. Helser. 

OAKVILLE, CT., Union Ch., rec. 13 May. 50 mem- 
bers. 


Anniversaries 


3ENNINGTON, VT., Second.- Sixty-seventh of or- 
ganization, April 30. A reception was followed 
by reports, after which Dr. C. R. Seymour led a 
twelve-year old boy to the front, outlined his 
Christian history and asked that he be received 
to fellowship. He was unanimously accepted. 

COPENHAGEN, N. Y., First.—Sixth of the pastorate 
of Rev. H. A. Lawrence. 


Material Gain 


CHENANGO Forks, N. Y.—Auditorlum furnished 
with memorial windows in memory of Rev. Jere- 
miah Woodruff, Rev. Isaac Ely, Myron Hollister, 
Mr. and Mrs. John B. Rogers, William Terwilli- 
ger, George Hoadley and Julia Hagaman. Four 
more windows promised for Sunday school room. 

DENVER, COL., Third —Rev. W. A. Hopkins, min- 
ister. For first time in ten years current expense 
met by weekly offer ings and all debts paid ex: ept 
small C. C. B. 8. oan 

FromMs#, Ont —Fine roadway from street to new 
parsonage ; Sunday school reorganized. 

LANARK, ONT.—New edifice of blue limestone, 
large and handsome windows. Increased aitend- 
ance and sunday school largest in eight years. 
Rev. D. C. MeIntosh, pastor. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Zion.—$6,000 pledged for re- 
duction of debt. 

SOMERVILLE,.MAss., Highland.—Rev. G. 8. An- 
derson, pastor. Addition to church bui ding, 
87 x 45, to cost about $2,500, in course of erec- 
tion. Church was born in gospel tent. 

SPENCER, Io —Rev. E. E. Day, minister. Ten- 
year-old debt of about $1,100 cleaned up; $600 
on hand to assist in furnishing modern Suiday 
school rooms. 














Cleveland 


BAKING POWDER 


In cooking or baking, we are safe if we follow 
methods of the expert cooks and hakers. 


**Cleveland’s is superior to any powder I know. 


I use it exclusively.’’ 


MRS. S. 7. RORER, Principal Philadelphia Cooking School. 


XUM 
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Bay State Matters 


Church Membership in the Suffolk 
South 


The changes in membership in this con- 
ference for 1902 as shown by the statistical 
report at the spriog meeting, present two not- 
able features, especially when viewed in the 
light ef explanation made by several of the 
pastors. ‘I'he first is a disposition to follow 
the suggestion of the General Association 
that the absentee membership of our churches 
be reduced to a minimum. The churches of 
this conference report 410 removals by letter 
and revision of roll, which in many instances 
means the same thing, the letters being taken 
at the urgent request of the churches by mem- 
bers who have permanently removed to other 
parishes. Of those reported in the “revision” 
column who have not taken letters, many 
have been placed on a retired list, subject to 
possible reinstatement and dismission when 
their whereabouts can be ascertained; while 
quite a number haye been dropped according 
to the provision in the rules of their respec- 
tive churches. A commendable effort seems, 
however, to have been made to find absentees 
and persuade them to recognize their cove- 
nant obligations, rather than by hastily drop- 
ping them from the list to risk the loss to 
the church and perhaps to their own spiritual 
welfare. 

The other notable feature is the large gain 
in membership by some, despite a correspond. 
ingly large number of removals, and in most 
instances a gain made by means of large ad- 
ditions on confession. For instance, the 
church in Roslindale gained 77, with 18 re- 
movals and 49 added on confession. Dorches- 
ter Second gained 31, with 22 removals and 
25 admissions on confession. Pi)grim Church 
of Dorchester made a gain of 25, received 34 
on confession and had 29 removals. First 
Church, Hyde Park, added by confession 26, 
and with 31 removals gained seven members. 
Central Church, Jamaica Plain, through faith- 
fulness in the matter of revision, in spite of 
42 admissions, 25 by confession, sustained a 


loss of 34 members; and Highland Church, | 
Roxbury, had a similar experience for the 


same reason. 


An inquiry into the methodg employed in | 


churches showing the largest number of ad- 
missions on confession reveals that system- 


atic and persistent hand. tc-hand work, rather | . " PONE 
| WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


than auy so-called revival methods, was the | 
means blessed of God in accomplishing this | 
result. In one case the names of persons | 


who by all laws of association ought to be 
awakened and brought in were numbered, 
and the numbers assigned to members of the 
church who would make them a special sub- 
ject of prayer. A father was thus found to 
have been praying for his own daughter, and 
had the joy of seeing her unite with the 
church. In another instance the idea of the 
Lookout Committee in Christian Endeavor 
was adopted in the church work, and persons 
whose names were suggested were wisely ap- 
proached with reference to the duty of becom- 
ing identified with the church of Christ. The 
investigation suggests the growing tendency 
to rely on personal work and individual ap- 
peal rather than dealing with people in the 
mass and at more or less long range, as in what 
we usually term evangelistic efforts. 

Some of the smaller churches of the confer- 
ence show fully as much gain in proportion to 
their membership, and are greatly to be com- 
mended under the circumstances for being 
able to hold their own, or even that they are 
not obliged to report a greater loss. While 
our total net gain in membership was but 24, 
the year’s work probably would not fall be- 
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hind the actual accomplishment of any year 
of the last decade. B. 


A Conference Committee on Pas- 
toral Supply 


At the spring meeting of Middlesex Union Con- 
ference in Lunenburg, one subject discussed was: 
“ Should there not be a better method of bringing 
churches and pastors together?” This question 
was ably answered by Rev. A. F. Dunnels of Fitch- 
burg. Several prominent laymen joined in the dis- 
cussion. ; 

It was said that churches and pastors should come 
together simply and naturally. Still, many times 
there must be positive effort on both sides. A 
minister must use hisfriends. Laymen cannot doa 
better service than to introduce a minister to some 
vacant church. In looking up a pastor the Year- 
Book is not the final authority, and alone should not 
be depended on. It contains figures only. A com 
mittee must get back of figures. Rauk injustice is 
often done pastors from failure to look into actual 
conditions. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Pastoral Supply is 


Continued on page 745. 








All Seamen 
know the comforts of having on hand a supply of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It can be 
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All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, liver, 
kidneys and other organs cannot take 
care of without help, there is such an 
accumulation of them. 

They litter the whole system. 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other erup- 
tions, loss of appetite, that tired feeling, 
bilious turns, fits of indigestion, dull 
headaches and many other troubles are 
due to them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove all humors, overcome all their 
effects, strengthen, tone and invigorate 
the whole system. 

“T had salt rheum on my hands so that I 





| could not work. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
|and it drove out the humor. I continued its 
| use till the sores disappeared.” Mrs. IRA O. 
| Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 


used so agreeably for cooking, in coffee, tea and | 


chocolate. Lay in a supply fer all kinds of expe- | 


ditions. Avoid unknown brands. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
| and keeps the promise. 





piece. 


not $9.50, but $ 
Here are fiv 





20-inch beveled 





Stout casters. 


_ PAINE FUR 


with stout steel locks. 


ports are carved. 


$9.50 


Steadily, year after year, we have reduced the price of 
this Five- Drawer Oak Chiffonnitre until this season we 
break all records by offering it at $9.50. 

Bear in mind that this is a thoroughly well-built 
Our reputation is behind it—the same reputation 
that has been built up on Chiffonnitres that have cost 


400. 

e large drawers, all but the top one fitted 

There is a wide toilet top, with 

The frame and sup- 
Dust proof finish. 


mirror, adjustable. 
Brass trimmings. 


NITURE CO. 





| Do You Know What It Means 


to Cure Constipation ? 


It means to turn aside and throw out of the 
body all the woes and miseries caused by a 
clogged up system, and they are many. Con- 
stipation means that the bowels are weak, so 





that they cannot keep up that constant motion 
the doctors call peristaltic action. When tha 


sorb t 


where. Death often lays its foundation in 
this way. Torturing diseases like dyspepsia, 
indigestion, kidney troubles, liver complaints 
heart disease, 


must come through toning up, strengthening 
and invigorating the bowels. This can be 
easily, gently and permanently done by Ver- 
nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It is a tonic 
laxative of the highest class. It builds up 
the bowels, restores the lost action and adds 
new life and vigor. Only one small dose a 


Try it. A free sample bottle for the asking. 


‘All leading druggists have it for sale. 





stops grapes cease, the blood begins to ab- | 
e poisons through the walls of the in- | 
testines and thus disease is scattered every- | 


headaches and a hundred and | 
one other complaints start that way. A cure | 


day will positively cure constipation of any | 
degree by removing the cause of the trouble. | 


Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, | 


NOW READY 


The Serial which has been running in The Con- 
gregationalist and The Interior,entitled 


: The Annie Laurie Mine 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion 
By DAVID N. BEACH 


With numerous illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. $1.50. 


This remarkable story is full of action, true 
| to life, and dominated by a high moral pur- 
| pose. It has had strong commendations from 
| notable literary critics and its publication in 
| attractive book form will be welcomed by 
| thousands who have read it as a serial. 


Pp. 397. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


For Sale at Leading Bookstores. 
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ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND 





WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& Sons Co., 
UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 
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The Coming Vermont 


Convention 


A strong program has been prepared. The cen- 
tral theme will be Christian Evangelism. Among 
topics to be considered are: The Modern Man, 
Evangelizing Methods and The Gospel to be 
Preached. The Program Committee evidently pur- 
pose to make the convention educational] no less 
than inspirational. E. T. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 25, 
10.30 A.M. Speaker, Rev. Samuel Freuder, formerly 
a Jewish rabbi; subject, From the Talmud to the New 
Testament. 

HARTFORD SEMINARY COMMENCEMENT, May 25-27. 

ATLANTA CONFERENCE, Atlanta, Ga., May 26. 

SUFFOLK NORTH ASSOCIATION, with Rev. A. E. Win- 
ship, 74 Perkins Street, Somerville, Mass., May 26, 
2.30 P. M. 

UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION, Cong. Ch., Roslin- 
dale, Mass., May 26, 10.30 A. M. 

GRAFTON COUNTY CONFERENCE, Bath, N. H., May 
26, 27. 


TAUNTON CONFERENCE, Attleboro Falls, Mass., May 
27. 


WoMAN’'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, semiannual meeting, 
Natick, Mars., May 27. 

TOLLAND COUNTY CONFERENCE, Bolton, Ct., May 27. 

Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
Gearheart, Ore., May 29. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Provi- 
dence, R. L., June 2-4. 

BENNINGTON COUNTY CONFERENCE, Peru, Vt., June 2. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, annual meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Mass., June 10. 

CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONVENTION, Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago, June 23-30. 

SOUTHERN YOUNG PEOPLE’S MI°SIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July 1-8. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
July 6-10. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Rhode Island, Providence, May 26-27 
Vermont, Burlington, June 9 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 16 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








SHERRILL—WILLCOX—In Kansas City, Mo., Mav 11, 
by Rev. J. W. Fifield, D. D., A. F. Sherrill, D. D., of 
Lee, Mass., and Elizabeth Willcox of Wyoming, Ul. 


2a. Deaths — 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











POWELL—In New Britain, Ct., May 12, Ella Andrews, 
widow of former posrereny James Powell of the 
A. M. A. Interment at Nashua 

RICHARDS—In Andover, May 13, Dr. James F. Rich- 
ards, a deacon in South Church many years; native of 
Plainfield; aged 70 years. 

SMITH—In Epping, N. H., May 10, Anna C., widow of 
R. H. Smith, aged 68 yrs.,5 mos, 14 dys. A devoted 
member of the Congregational church and a kind 
friend has “ entered into rest.’’ 

WEBB—In Livermore, Cal., ~ 9 20, Edmund Standish 
Webb, son of Capt. Edmund R. Webb of Thomaston, 
Me., and grandson of the late Rev. Richard Woodhull 
of Bangor, Me., aged 50 yrs., 10 mos. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE MARYTTA RUSSELL 

Mrs. Russe)! died at her home in Pittsfield, on the 
morning of Friday, May 1. She was born in Conway, 
June 15, 1835, and was the daughter of Colonel Austin 
and Charlotte (Baker) Rice She was married Sept. 24, 
1856, to Zeno Kussell, afterward a member of the 
3. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., and a deacon of the First 
Church in Pittsfield. 

From childhood she was whole-hearted, generous, 
responsive, quick in sympathy, and ready and resolute 
in purpose and action She was touched easily with 
every grief and with all gladness. She was dear to her 
friends. She made her home most hospitable. She 
was active in many charities. Her own lite had its wide 
range of experiences. She had many sorrows, with full 
papery. Three of her five children, with her 

usband, passed to the other life before her. 

Her Christian faith was clear. In her last sickness she 
strengthened herself the faith of others. The sky above 
her was without a cloud. To her own thought, and to 
ours, she was near the heaven. Her bright life closed, 
to us, not as with any coming night, but with the morn- 
ing opening upon her. R. 


WILLIAM W. TYLER 


William W. Tyler died at the home of his brother, 
Col. Mason W. Tyler, Plainfield, N. J., May 4 The 
funeral services were conducted by Rev. Charles L. 
Goodrich, pastor of the Congregational church of Plain- 
field. The deceased was a son of the late W. 8. Tyler of 
Amherst College and also a graduate of Amherst College. 
He was a prominent mechanical aud hydrauiic engineer, 
also an energetic and active worker in the Congregational 
Sunday schools and churches of Dayton and Spr field, 
0. Owing to delicate health he was for some months 
confined to his bed in the Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York city, and was intending to return to his home in 
York, Pa., but while visiting in Plainfield he grew 
gradually weaker till he died at the age of sixty-one 
years. fle leaves a wife and three children. 


COL. WILLIAM J. STARR 

Who died in New Milford, Ct., May 7, aged ninety-seven 
was a typical New Englander of a type which belongs 
largely to apast generation Of apronounced personality 
he was prominent in the affairs of the town and church. 
For several years he was colonel of cavalry in the state 
militia. He bad been a member of the Congregational 
church for seventy-six years; and of the Sunday school 
for nearly ny years oe arecord orobabl 

Lamas y any other Sunday school scholar in this 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





hehe in AGES 2... vcacecsccesestssavere pecece $427,046.49 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies..... 545,527.84 
Real Estate .........cccccscoccseee éo0seee eee» 1,593,892.06 
United States Bonds,.........csseeeseecees 2,040,000.00 
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Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks......... 519,000.00 
Railroad Stocks ............ cevccee ovceccece 6,174,550,00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks .... ....++++0++ 456,250.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
a 112,750.00 
985,872.94 
9,315.79 





$17,108,635.12 
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Cash Capital..... &3,000,000.00 

Reserve Premiur 5,986,873.00 

Unpaid Losse 257,114.48 
Unpaid R 

claims. . 53,608.95 

Reserve for 75,000.00 

Net Surplus 6,436,038 .69 

$17,108,635.12 

Surplus as regards Policy-holders &89,436,038.69 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC ©. BUSWELL, 2d Vice-Prest. 
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7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued by the City of Seattle in denominations 
of $100, $200, $500 and $1,000. 

A high rate of interest together with absolute 
security and certainty of prompt payment of 
principal and interest when due, by city treas- 
urer, certainly makes these bonds the most 
attractive investment ever offered. 


We have them for sale in amounts to suit 
purchasers. 


R. F. GUERIN & CO 
Bailey Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


PUNeRAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2826 and 8328 Washington &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 738. 














300 % Yes, It’s an Actual Fact, 
CO _ NOT INTEREST, 
BUT SECURITY. 


Two hundred per cent, sound, improved realty, 
and a Deposit of the Gold Coin, dollar for dol- 
lar, for the repayment of the debt. In our 27 years’ 
experience we have tested our Sinking Fund for 
the past eight years. It has proved to be the highest 
development of the real estate mortgage. Send for 
descriptive circulars and full information free 
Highest references. 

PERKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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What DR. GEO. A. GORDON says 


Professor Park’s Memorial 
Collection of Sermons 


I find of great interest for three reasons : First, 
because of thé excellent reproductions of strik- 
ing photographs of a great personality at dif- 
ferent periods of his career; second, because 
the volume contains Professor Park’s two 
famous sermons—the Judas sermon and the 
Peter sermon; third, and chiefly, because in 
this book are two discourses of permanent 
significance —one a model memorial sermon, 
namely that on Moses Stuart, the other the 
professor’s sermon on “The Theology of the 
Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings,” a 
discourse which I am inclined to think the 
greatest ever preached by any minister in this 
country. Yours very truly, 
GEORGE A. GORDON. 
Old South Church, Boston. 


This memorial volume, compiled by his 
daughter, is worthy of a place in every min- 
ister’s library, and, as the Interior says, 
“ought to become a classic for students pre- 
paring for the pulpit.” 


Price $1.50 net. 
If any minister wishes to examine it before 


purchasing, he may do so by filling out the 
coupon below. 

















The Pilgrim Press (in, 
Address either house as most convenient. 
Please mail me a copy of the Memoria. 
Volume of Sermons by Prof Edwards A, 
Park, for which I will remit $1.50 within 30 
days or will return the book in perfect con- 
dition, postpaid. 


Name and address. 
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Bay State Matters 


(Continued from page 743.) 


a good thing and should have more loyal support. 
But there is need of a special committee in each 
conference to serve as a mutual friend between 
churches of the conference and pastors outside. 
A minister could write to such a committee without 
loss of respect, and this committee could look up 
minister and church, a just thing to both. This 
committee should not dictate. 

Such a committee was elected, comprising Rev. 
A. F. Dunnels, Fitchburg; Rev. G. M. Howe, Gro- 
ton ; Dea. Waldo E. Conant, Littleton. 

J. G. MILLER, Clerk of Conference. 


In Barnstable County 


Cape Cod pastorates, as a rule, are short. With 
three exceptions—at Provincetown, Orleans and 
West Barnstable—none of the present pastorates 
exceed three years’ duration. 

The churches share in the losses resulting from 
the inevitable drift to large cities. They are being 
drained of their choicest young people. There still 
remain, however, 477 to march in the depleting 
ranks of Christian Endeavor. Cape Cod Y. P. S: 
C. E. Union is to hold its semiannual convention 
June 5, 6 with the church in Woods Hole, where 
the recent arrival of Rev. W. L. Muttart has brought 
fresh impulse to various church activities. 

Hyannis has just organized a Young People’s 
Society. The village has been districted and a 
careful census is being made by representatives of 
three denominations. 

The church in West Barnstable, under the vigor- 
ous leadership of Rev. E B. French, has taken 
strides toward realizing the ideal of the state com- 
mittee on missionary work: “ An offering from each 
member for each of the national societies.’”’ Ef- 
forts are being made throughout this conference 
to advance the standards of benevolence, need for 
which is evidenced by the fact that contributions 
for the past year fell twenty per cent. below those 
of the preceding one. The total gifts amounted to 
$1,697, an average of $1.20 per member. 

Falmouth, First, has just organized a Junior En- 
deavor Society with twenty members and an at- 
tendance still larger. The ladies of the church 
have in hand $250, with which the church is to be 
newly carpeted. A feature of the Sunday school is 
a normal training class under the efficient charge 
of Deacon 8. A. Holton. Its present membership 
is drawn from the ranks of the Sunday school. 
The work of the class is twofold. First, instruction 
in general principles in connection with which 
Pease’s and Hurlbut’s text-books have in turn 
been used. Then, this course of two years is pro- 
longed to four years by the parallel study of current 
Sunday school lessons, the class keeping one week 
in advance. A relief corps is thus constantly kept 
in training upon wh'ch the superintendent can 
draw. 

Yarmouth has a vigorous ladies’ sewing circle. 
It sends frequent barrels of clot: ing, largely first- 
hand, to more needy regions, and with receipts 
from the monthly church suppers, a chief feature 
of the social life, it more than meets the salary of 
the organist. Under the leadership of the pastor, 
Rev. G. H. Ewing, formerly a missionary in China, 
the local auxiliary is pursuing a course of study on 
India, based on Lux Christi, the text-book issued 
by the W. B. M. 

The semiannual conference of our twenty-four 
churches convened at Harwich May 12, 13 with 
upusually large attendance. In excellent papers 
the Strength and the Weakness of ‘‘ Grandfather’s 
Church” were set forth by Rev. Messrs. E. B. 
French and Sidney Crawford; while the Progress 
and the Failures of the Grandchildren’s Church 
were vividly portrayed by Rev. G. H. Credeford 
and by Deacon 8. A. Holton of Falmouth. The 
Outlook for the Future received attention in the 
trenchant papers of Rev. Messrs. E. I. Rackett, 
E. N. Smith and H.T. Torosyan, The semiannual 
meeting of the Barnstable Branch of the W. B. M. 
was held in connection with the conference, and 
an appreciative audience listened to inspiring words 
from the present president and an ex-president, 
and to an address, only too short, by Mrs. Theo- 
dora Bliss from Micronesia. G. H. E. 








Greatest of All Tonics. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 
vigor. Cures indigestion too. 
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Missouri Association 

The thirty-ninth annual meeting was eminent for 
enthusiasm and breadth of outlook. It wasa time 
of seeing visions, and of planning forward move- 
ments. 

Its auspicious prelude was the rededication, May 3, 
of the well-nigh new and beautifully transformed 
building of the Pierce City church, which entertained 
the association. Three thousand dollars had never 
been better spent in building, and fine carpets and a 
pipe organ, harmonious in voice and decorationa— 
both special gifts—make the equipment complete. 
The primary rooms present decided novelties of 
Sunday school architecture, partition walls belog 
lined with ingenious and space-saving devices for 
desks, tables, maps, blackboards, etc., concealed in 
the wainscoating when not in use. The whole is 
the fruitage of the long and faithful pastorate of Rev. 
J. E. Pershing with an earnest people. 

Rev. C. H. Patton was moderator of the associa- 
tion and Rev. C. L. Kloss preached the sermon—a 
simple, epigrammatic, aptly illustrated presentation 
of the life hidden in God. It was partly St. Paul, 
partly Professor James, altogether devout and sug- 
gestive. An innovation which aspires to become a 
custom was a formal moderator’s address. Dr. 
Patton’s theme was, Have We a Supernatural Reli- 
gion? He showed that the new scientific conception 
of nature does not disprove the facts of Christianity, 
while the Christian’s experience of Christ renders 
the New Testament interpretation of the facts cred- 
ible. If miracles no longer support faith, at least 
faith supports the miracles. A strong companion 
address was Dr. Albert Bushnell’s on Christianity 
in the Light of the New Knowledge, which enthusi- 
astically championed Higher Criticism as a method 
and insisted that its sifting is a tiue revelation of 
the Scriptures. 
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The dominant feature of the program was, how- 
ever, the group of reports and addresses dealing 
with religious education. The committee on the 
state of the churches had supplemented its work of 
last year with statistical inquiry as to the effective- 
ness of different influences in converting men and, 
in a discriminating report, urged especially the re- 
vival of family religion and the use of the more per- 
sonal methods of pastor’s classes, clubs, etc. Super- 
intendent O’Brien’s splendidly comprehensive report 
on Sunday school work set a definite ideal of pur- 
poseful, business-like, confident and expectant serv- 
ice before the churches, while its elaboration in a 
series of addresses by stirring laymen and progres- 
sive pastors proved Missouri by no means behind 
the leaders in alert and discriminating interest. 
There was no thoughtless disparagement of older 
agencies, Lawrence County, in which the asso- 
clation met, is the one spot on the globe where 
systematic Sunday school work has been most thor- 
oughly tried, and Mr. L. L. Allen’s now world-famous 
map, showing graphically the religious status of 
every family in the whole county, received the 
recognition at home that it has had abroad. The 
methods of famous and effective schools were de- 
scribed in detail and their devices exhibited, The 
central problems of teacher-training and graded 
curricula were presented. Especial interest and 
applause greeted the demand that the Christian 
college and academy should match the increasing 
recognition of religion in secular education by 
strong emphasis on Bible study. 

The ten years of devoted home missionary admin- 
istration just rounded out by Supt. A. K. Wray were 
felt on all hands to end an era and to open the way 
for a better. They have been years of denomina- 
tional waiting patiently endured, of operation on 


Continued on page 746. 
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work that week, but now he formed a new plan. Undaunted 


o strangers, he coaxed his father to tele- 


graph for 350 copies to be sent to Midland. 
As he received his copies from the postmaster,a Midland boy, who 


was also an agent for THE Post, received a bundle containing five 
copies. The latter’s eye. grew big with astonishment —told Master 
William that he didn’t “like his looks”—that he had better go 
back home again. The little Conqueror declared he would 

“show him right there ;"’ so he made a pile of the bundles 


on the floor where people were waiting for the mails, 


id addressed the crowd. He stated that 


he represented Benjamin Franklin's old paper—that he had just 
received the Christmas number —that it was the best issue ever pub- 


sold fifty copies of THe SATURDAY 
of the day among the business men, 


finding buyers everywhere. What was left he sold the next day from 
house to house. When he left for home the day after New Years he found 
the other boy who sold THe Post and advised him to “ ginger up.” 


‘‘ am eight years old,’’ our Conqueror writes; ‘I never before tried 
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In and Around Chicago 


Honors Worthily Bestowed 

Dr. Savage has been connected with Chi- 
cago Seminary since its beginning in 1854. 
He was a charter member of the board of di- 
rectors and is the only one now living. As di- 
rector and member of the executive com- 
mittee he has served forty-six years, as secre- 
tary of this committee forty-one years, as 
treasurer of the seminary fourteen years, as 
financial secretary three years, holding most 
of these offices at the same time. Although 
his present term of office does not expire till 
1906 he felt, in view of the fact that he is now 
entering his eighty-sixth year, that it was 
wiser to resign as director in order that a 
yourger man may take up its duties. Of 
course he will continue to work for the semi- 
nary as heretofore. In accepting the resigna- 
tion the directors invited him to sit with them 
as director emeritus during life and elected 
him honorary secretary. It was a fitting rec- 
ognition of his eminent usefulness, not only 
in efforts to build up the seminary, but to 
establish Beloit College and to develop our 
churches that the board of directors con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, an honor which the seminary has 
rarely bestowed. 


Booker T. Washington in Chicago 


In accordance with an invitation from a 
committee headed by Mr. F. C. Grant, Mr. 
Washington spoke in the Auditorium May 8. 
Long before the speaker was on the platform 
the audience room was packed even to the 
upper galleries. People ‘were standing in 
rows in the foyer. Best ofall, representatives 
of the wealth, culture, enterprise and religion 
of the city were present. Mr. Washington 
never presented his cause more clearly. No 
collection was taken but he will certainly 
obtain large contributions toward the second 
million which he needs for endowment, Sun- 
day morning he addressed at least 1,500 people 
in the University Congregational Church: in 
the afternoon he spoke to colored people in 
()uinn Chapel, and in the evening he was in 
the pulpit of the Second Presbyterian Church. 
While in the city a !unch was tendered him at 
the University Club, and a dinner at the 
Union League. 

The Bross Lectures 

The first course in the series of lectures 
established by the late Governor Bross, and to 
be given under the auspices of Lake Forest 
College is entitled, Obligatory Morality. There 


BE INDEPENDENT. 
It's Easy to Shake Off the Coffee 
Habit. 





There are many people who make the hnu- 
miliating acknowledgment that they are de- 
pendent upon Coffee to “brace them up” 
every little while. These have never learned 
the truth about Postum Cereal Coffee, which 
makes leaving off coffee a simple matter and 
brings health and strength in place of coffee 
ills. A lady of Davenport, Io., who has used 
Postum Food Coffee for five years is compe- 
tent to talk upon the subject. She says: 

“T am a school teacher and during extra | 
work when I thought I needed to be braced 
up I used to indulge in rich, strong coffee of 
which I was very fond and upon which I 
thought I was dependent. 

**T began to have serious heart palpitation 
and at times had sharp pains around the 
heart and more or less stomach trouble. I 
read about Postum and got some to try. I 
dropped coffee, took up the Postum and it 
worked such wonders for me that many of 
my friends took it up. 

“In a short time I was well again, even 
able to attend evening socials. And I did 
not miss my coffee at all. Now I can truth- 
fully say that 1 have been repaid fully for 
the change I made. I have no indications of 
heart disease and not once in the past four 
— have I had a sick headache or bilious 
spell. 

“My father, 78 years old, is a Postum en- 
thusiast and feels that his good health in a 
large measure is due to the 6 cups of good 
Postum which he enjoys each day.” Name 
furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is a reason. 
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are to be five lectures. After being delivered 
in Lake Forest they will be repeated for the 
benefit of the public in the audience room of 
the Chicago Y.M.C. A. The lecturer is Dr. 
Francis L. Patton of Princeton Seminary. 
The Chicago Association 

The annual meeting of this association rep- 
resenting more than 100 churches was held 
May 12, with St. Paul’s Evangelical Church in 
Longwood, Rev. Clifford Snowden pastor. 
The Longwood Church has just completed a 
fine edifice of stone and provided for its pay- 
ment without any outside assistance. Lunch 
was provided for more than 150 pastors and 
delegates. Rev. J.C. Armstrong was chosen 
moderator for the year. The chief interest of 
the meeting was literary and religious. Rev. 
F. E. Dewhurst read a thoughtful paper on 
Christ’s treatment of social questions. The 
claims of interdenominational benevolence, 
which with Congregationalists have never 
been disregarded, were presented by Rev. H.C. 
Scotford and those of the Education Society 
by Rev. Theodore Clifton, its Western secre- 
tary. Christianity and Culture was the topic 
for the afternoon session. This was presented 
in a paper on Christianity and Architecture 
by Norman §. Patton, Esq ; in relation to art 
by Director French of the Art Institute; in 
relation to civic righteousness by Judge O. N. 
Carter ; and in relation to education by Pro- 
fessor Curtiss. Thechurchand the evangeliza- 
tion of the world was discussed in the evening 
by Dr Ber'e of the Union Park Church aud 
Dr. F. E. Hopkins of Pilgrim Church. But 
the paper which awakened the deepest inter- 
est was the historical review of the first 
twenty-five years of the life of the association, 
written by Dr. J. E. Roy. The association 
voted to secure its publication. 


The Sunday School and Publishing Society 


Secretary MeMilien is preparing to take ad- 
vantage of Children’s Day, June 14, by send- 
ing out leaflets which show how great a work 
with comparatively smail means the society 
has done the past year. Sixty-three persons 
have been employed in missionary work ; 517 
new schools have been organized and 221 re- 
organized. Over 700 fields have been reached 
and 1,280 Sunday schools aided through grants 
of literature. Less than a year ago P:ymouth 
Sunday school was organized in East St. 
Louis by Missionary Williams and Pastor 
N. P. MeQaarrie of the Goodrich Church. 
Feb. 16 its prosperity was 80 great as to call 
for the organization of a church by council 
with twenty-five members. A pastor has now 
been called and steps taken to seevre a lot 
and building. The history of the church in 
East Cleveland is another illustration of the 
wise and efficient service which this agency 


| employed by our churches is rendering. It 
| would seem as if every Congregational church 


would want to have part in its work. 
Chicago, May 16. FRANKLIN. 





Missouri Association 
(Continued from page 745.) 


less than half a former income, of the motto, “ No 
new work,” of genius for making a little go a long 
way. But Dr. Wray’s report snowed clearly that 
nothing less than advance along the whole line will 
meet the case now. The dominant emigration is 
coming to be from the North and East. The South- 
west is in the midst of unprecedented railroad ex- 
pansion. New empires are being born just at our 
doors. Missouri is denominationally responsible 
for Arkansas and Indian Territory. It is no longer 
the problem of establishing Pilgrim faith in the 
midst of an alien population but of following our 
own children now thronging to the cheaper lands, 
the new cities and the genial climate of the South- 
west. This conviction ted the association to resolve 
by special emergency fund to supply the general 
missionaries which the Home Missionary treasury 
cannot furnish and to transport Missouri Congrega- 
tionalism bag and baggage to Vinita, I. T., for the 
next State Association. 

Meanwhile, our superintendents will spy out the 
land, our pastors confirm and enthuse the churches 
and our schools make special effort to turn out 
laborers for the harvest. H. P. D. 
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And then, with less than a minute of your 
attention, the “ Keyless Clock” will go 
for another year, or longer. 

Send for illustrated price list and cat- 
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The Home of the “* Keyless Clock.” 


7%, A Year. 


To increase our plant we are offering to the 
public at par 3,000 shares ($10.00 each) of 7 per 
cent. preferred, participating stock. This stock is 
cumulative, and shares in all the earnings of 
the Company. It is secured by cash investment 
of #100,000.00, beside the value of patents and 
other assets. Stock subscribed for now will draw 
Six Months’ Dividend July Ist, 1903. 


A BONUS 


of ten shares of common stock (par value #10 00 
each) WILL BE GIVEN with every twenty 
shares preferred. A great portion of the above 
allotment has been subscribed. All remittances 
will be promptly returned if subscriptions arrive 
too fate. For prospectus and other literature 
please address i 
E. W. SIEGEL, Sec’y, 
UNITED STATES CLOCK Co., 
304-306-308 Hudson Street, New York. 


References — Leading Commercial Agencies. 
Depository — Northern National Bank, N, Y. 


Months’ Dividend 
Paid You, July I. 
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In and Around New Vouk’ 


Manhattan Brooklyn Conference 

The central theme at its spring M*eting : in, 
Manhattan Church was the Bible. Dr. Cade 
man gave a helpful talk oa Its Interpretation 
showing that Bible study, sometimes call 
criticism, was but an effort to find the truthi? 
Scriptural interpretation in the past, he de-. 
clared, was largely a registration of human: 
impotence, folly, and the inability of men to 
rise above themselves and their times. ‘If 
the followers of the Reformation had not 
squabbled among themselves, with thirty- 
seven creeds resulting, more of Europe would 
have been saved to Protestantism. There 
isn’t a student in any theological seminary 
today who does not know more of exegesis 
than did the fathers of the Church. Other 
speakers were Professor Knox of Union Sem- 
inary, Professor Bacon of Yale Divinity 
School, and Dr. White of the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School. Encouraging reports came 
from the churches; the treasurer showed a 
balance of over $700; the executive commit- 
tee recorded the admission of the Finnish 
Evangelical Church of Manhattan and the 
Swedish Evangelical Church of Brooklyn. 
Clarence. W. Bowen. was elected president, 
Rev. S. W. King, secretary, and G. L. Hassell, 
treasurer. A resolution introduced by Mr. 
Cox, expressing the approval of the confer- 
ence of efforts to bring about a union of the 
Congregational, Methodist Protestant and 
United Brethren denominations, was unani- 
mously adopted. Dr. Stimson, Mr. Chase 
and Mr. King were made a committee of three 
to pass upon applications for aid to the Home 
Missionary Society. 


All Around the Churches 

Interesting items were gleaned from the 
reports at the conference. Forest Avenue 
needs enlargement, the Sunday school being 
too large for the building. North Church is 
‘excavating for the foundation of the new 
building. At Bedford Park, membership has 
grown thirty per cent. in the church and forty 
per cent. in the Sunday school. Forty were 
received in the last six months. Plymouth 
reported ninety-six accessions at the last com- 
munion. Central has received 500 members 
since the beginning of Dr. Cadman’s pastorate, 
two years ago. Lewis Avenue is “ peaceful 
and prosperous—too busy for quarrels.” Flat- 
bush Church is growing rapidly and has started 
a fund for the new building, having $1,000 
already. The need of a church further out 
has been recognized and Flatbush people have 
started one a mile and a half away. It has 
forty charter membets and a council will soon 
be called to recognize it. Broadway Taber- 
nacle, after a year in Mendelssohn Hal), finds 
attendance almost as good as in the old 
church, with perhaps a smaller proportion of 








FROM THE BENCH. 
A Judge Commends Pure Food. 


A Judge of a Colorado Court said: “ Nearly 
one year ag» I began the use of Grape Nuts 
asatoud. Constant confinement indoors and 
monotonous grind of office duties had so weak- 
ened and impaired my mental powers that I 
felt the imperative need of something which 
neither ay nor food specialists seemed 
able to s upply. 

“Aw use of Grape-Nuts twice each 
da eonvinesd me that some unusual and mar- 
velous virtue was contained therein. My men- 
tal vigor returned with astonishing rapidity ; 
brain weariness (from which I had constantly 
suffered) quickly disappeared; clearness of 
peg aud intelleetuai health and activity 

I had never previously known were to 
me the plain results of a few months’ use of 
this food. 

“Unhesitatingly I commend Grape-Nuts as 

the most remarkable food — which 

science has ever produced so far as my knowl- 

edge and experience¢xtends.” Name and ad- 

—_ furnis by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
c 


The judge is right. Grape-Nuts food is a 
certain and remarkable brain builder and can 
be relied upon. There's a reason. 


strangers. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN Pa 


Receipts ana hsidsbGoleiiees have 
been larger than last year. Camp Memorial 
expects to give up its ctiurch to the city to 
make way for.one of'the new bridges over 
the East River. It has a large work among 
Jews and numbers thirty converts in the con- 


® gregation. Swedish Emmanuel has opened a 


mission in the Port Morris neighborhood. 
Mr, Osten. Sacken, pastor at East Rockaway, 
has resigned to take a pastorate in Wisconsin, 
White Plains Church made its first report. 
A Saturday afternoon Bible school is success- 
ful. A branch has been started at Scarsdale 
in an engine house, for which an assistant 
pastor is soon to be engaged. 


The Modern Tract 

Dr. Stimson made the principal address at 
the annual meeting of the American Tract 
Society. The annual réport of the secretary, 
Dr. Shearer, gave the total issues of the or- 
ganization in its seventy-eight years, as 746,- 
576,672 Eighty five publications were added 
the past year, fifty-seven in English, the 
others in German, Spanish, Hungarian, Benga, 
Polish, Bohemian, Italian and other languages 
or dialects. GWA 





‘Dr. House Installed at Portland, 


Ore. 


Far more significant than the ordinary function 
of its kind was the installation of Rev. E. L. House, 
D. D., over the First Church in Portland, Ore., 
May 7. Only once before in the history of the state 
and territory has an installing Congregational coun 





E. L, HOUSE, D.D. 


REV. 


cil met, and that wasin connection with the pastorate 
of this same church many years before. But when 
Dr. House came from Providence, R. I., eight 
months ago to the leadership of this most impor- 
tant church of our order in Oregon, he so speedily 
vindicated his fitness for his difficult task that the 
people were soon prepared to make him their pas- 
tor in the strictest sense of the woid, each party 
guarding itself against any possible change of sen- 
timent by readily assenting to the insertion of the 
three months’ notification clause in the contract. 

The time chosen was propitious, being the day 
before the convening of the Pacific Coast Congress 
at Seattle. Consequently a number of brethren 
from the East and South en rowte to that gathering 
were able to break their journey at Portland and 
share in the exercises. Moreover, Oregon men, 
attracted by the unusual event, came from near 
and far, some of them traveling no less than 200 
miles. [hirty-four of the forty-four churches in- 
vited were represented, and the occasion took on 
ample enough proportions to attract the attention 
of the city at large and to contribute a decided 
impulse to local Congregationalism. 

President McLean of Pacific Seminary was mod- 
erator of the council. Dr. House presented a paper 
strong on the deity and atonement of Christ, open- 
minded and tolerant toward Higher Criticism and 
modern theories of eschatology, ringing with the 
note of a deep and personal religious experience. 
Rev. C. R. Brown of Oakland preached the sermon ; 
Prof. C. 8. Nash offered the prayer; Dr. McLean 
charged the pastor and Dr. Bradford the people. 
The occasion riveted the bonds already formed be- 
tween pastor and people, who together have re- 
cently lifted an $18,C00 debt, and was bright with 
promise of still larger achievements in behalf of 
aggressive Congregationalism locally and through- 








out the state. H. A. B. 
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and 
Skirts 


ECA ae one ofthe best manufacturers |} 
of dress goods wants to keep his mill 
busy durivg the dull season, he offered | 

/, us his most desirable materials at greatly 
jy veduced prices. We are prepared to make 
4 these goods up into suits and skirts and 
% pass them onto you at one-third less than 
“| ourregular prices, Nearly aliof our styles | 
}), Share in this sale. j 
|} Suits and Etamine costumes in the | 
1 newest summer models, former price | 
Vy, $10, reduced to $6.67. ‘} 
fy $12 Suits reduced to $8. i 
iN $15 Suits reduced to $10. i 
y $25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 4 
We} $30 Suits reduced to $20 } 
Latest designsin Traveling, Walking and | 
made «f cool Summer /( 
former price $5, if 


MLL. © DSA AM 


“| 
| 
fe 
¥ 


3 


Dressy Skirts, 
weight materials, 
reduced to $3 34. 
“ $6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts re- 
duced to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to 
f $6.67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
i Raped renee on Jackets, Walking Suits, 
lraveling Dresses, etc. 


All orders are filled with the 
‘) promptness, very often in three days’ time, 
\) Any garment that fails to give entire satis- 
#i} faction may be returned promptly and }} 
your money will be refunded, yj 
Catalogue and Supplement of the latest 7 
of newest ma |) 
If possible Ai 


greatest 


6 WPS? ADONIS 


i, styles, together with samples 

yY| terials, sent FREE byreturn mail. 

|} mention the coler of the samples you desire, 

| as th's will enable us to send you a full assort- | 

/ mentof justthe things you wish. Write today; 
the choicest goods will be sold first 


/ National Cloak and Suit Company / Hy 
4  119and 121 West 234 Street, New York i 
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EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
throughout the world recommend 
QUIN 4- 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 


ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 


STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


HAI iR “BALSAM 
beautifies the hair. 
4 ry yp growth. 


Never Fails 
Hair to its Youthful  Oolor. 
falling, 


scalp ry ye & hair 
t Dru 


50c, and $1.( 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured, Sanatorium 


OP | U Established 1875. Thous: ands 


have been cured by us. Treatment’: Be. te _ at aa 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
SICK STOMACHS 
ACIDITY, HEADACHE 
CONSTIPATION 

promptly yield tothe action 
of this famous Aperient. 


50c. & $1.00, 
At druggists or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 

















Prepared for New York 
Physicians in 1844. 











MORE THAN 


10,000 





Remington 
Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes in the 
schools of the United States and Canada— 
over 2,200 more than all other makes of 
writing machines combined. 

This condition is created by the demand 
for Remington operators; therefore it clearly 
reflects the 


CHOICE OF THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 











SPOONS # FORKS 


for Salad, Fish, Oys- 
ters, Fruit, Beef, Ice 
Cream, etc., and a 
full line of Knives 
and Carving Sets in 


for Ice Cream, Bon 
Bons, Vegetables and 
Fruit, as well as all 
sizes of Ladies and 
other Serving Pieces. 


‘“Stlver Plate that Wears”’ are the best money and long 
experience can produce, and are fully guaranteed if 
stamped with the well known trade-mark— 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


For over half a century the standard of quality. Recog- 
nized by the trade and public as the highest possible 
standard of silver plate excellence. Artistic designs, 
heavy plate and fine finish are well known features 
of this brand. Leading dealers everywhere can supply 
you. Do not accept ordinary brands of unknown value 
which are sometimes claimed to be ‘‘just as good.” 
Remember the brand that was used by our grandparents— 
“1847 Rogers Bros.*’—and the year it was first made. 
apes Beartiful patterns are fully illus- 


trated in our Catalogue EK, 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. (‘yell "“") MERIDEN, CONN. 








Big Bargain 
California 


Only $335 for a ticket from 
Chicago to California. 
$30 from St. Louis. 
$25 from Kansas City. 


Daily, to June 15. 

Low rates from East generally. 
Through tourist sleepers and 
chair cars. 

See California’s citrus groves, 
oil wells, ranches, vineyards. 


“‘Santa Fe all the way,’”’ Chicago and 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco. 


Interesting pamphlets free— 
telling about cheap lands in California. 


General Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 








Ghe 
Yellowstone Park 


season opens June 1. The Park is increasing in popularity 
yearly and it is becoming quite the thing for special parties 
to visit it. Then, too, people stay there longer. Although 
the regular tourist trip provides for 54 days in the park, any 
one can remain longer without any extra charge for trans- 
portation. Many cannot afford to spend more than 54 days 
there so the regular schedule is based on that fact. 

The hotels are all modern in appointment, electric lighted 
and steam heated and the trip through this Wonderland is 
the finest coaching trip to be found in the country. 

The government is spending large amounts of money in 
perfecting the road system. New roads, new steel bridges, 
improving old roads, is the order of things. 

Yellowstone Park is the biggest thing of the kind in 
the world and ‘* WONDERLAND, 1903,’’ which describes 
it and is published by the Northern Pacific, will be sent to 
you on receipt of six cents by CHAS. S. FEE, St. Paul, Minn: 





